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Tee proceedings of the Trades Union Congress 








and the Bromley by-election have both 
reflected the general malaise and confusion 
of aims and ideas in the political world. Mr. Beard, 
in his presidential address at Nottingham, defended 
the Government and pitched into the Left-wing rebels 
for their impatience and their extravagances. His 
remarks on Socialism had a decidedly provocative air, 
but they were evidently not a plea for capitalism. 
He was arguing, if we understand him aright, for the 
“inevitability of gradualness’’ and against the 
theories of the ‘* Socialism in our time ”’ school. He 
caused some dissension, too, by the announcement that 
the figure of 2,000,000 unemployed did not appal him— 
which, it seems, was only his way of saying that he 
Was an optimist. More important were his and other 
delegates’ views on the tariff question. The belief in 
Free Trade is obviously dead—or dying very fast—in 
the Trade Union movement. This does not mean that 
the Empire Crusaders are entitled to claim, as they are 
disposed to do, that Labour is ready to sing anthems to 
Lord Beaverbrook. That was made clear enough by 
Mr. Beard and Mr. Bevin and other speakers. What 
it does mean, however, is not yet perfectly clear—at 
any rate it was not to a large number of the delegates 
at Nottingham. But we shall look forward to the fuller 
working out of the policy adumbrated in the report of 
the Economic Committee of the General Council, which 
is based on the sound belief that the opposite of Free 
Trade is not merely or mainly tariffs. 
* * * 
The Conservatives have held Bromley by a majority 
of 1,606. But the United Empire Party’s adventure 
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was a no means —— joke that it was el to be. 
With his 9,488 against Mr. Campbell’s 12,782, 
Mr. Redwood has succeeded in splitting the Tory vote 
very effectively, and Lord Rothermere and his news- 
papers are hugging themselves for joy. Whether this 
is the death knell of Mr. Baldwin’s leadership, remains 
to be seen. But it can hardly fail to embolden not 
merely the open rebels, but that large section in his 
party whose doubts of him are freely expressed in 
private. Perhaps he may try to save his bacon by 
striking another bargain with Lord Beaverbrook— 
though, if he does, we fancy the bargain will have to 
be of a pretty one-sided kind. The Bromley poll was 
small, as the prophets had foretold. This was due 
partly, no doubt, to the holiday season, and to the 
large number of ‘“‘ removals ”’ which could not be 
traced, but partly also to the general political dis- 
gruntlement. The Liberal and the Labour, as well as 
the Tory, figures dropped heavily. Mr. Ashworth got 
under 6,000 votes as against his 10,000 at the General 
Election, and Mr. Fordham, an earnest and much- 
fancied candidate, found 11,000 Liberal supporters, or 
7,000 less than he had last year. There is evidently no 
revival of Liberalism here. And if Free Traders ever 
had any hopes of such a constituency as Bromley, they 
can have none now. 
* * * 

Delegates of all the nations are now crowding to 
Geneva for the meetings of the Council and the Assembly 
of the League. There is nothing particularly exciting 
on the agenda, for at the moment all is quiet on the 
Geneva front. Nor is there this year, as there was last, 
a newly-arrived British Labour Government to be the 
cynosure of every eye. But there is, as usual, a good 


deal of important business to be done, and the subjects 
under discussion will range from opium to intellectual 
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co-operation, from slavery to the constitution of 
Danzig. The bigger questions that will be before the 
Assembly include the amendment of the Covenant to 
bring it into harmony with the Kellogg Pact (‘* stop- 
ping the gaps,’ as it is popularly called), financial 
assistance in cases of warlike aggression, and the re- 
organisation of the secretariat of the League. There 
has already been some controversy over these matters, 
and there will doubtless be more, since all of them not 
only raise issues of principle, but touch national interests 
in one way or another. The formidable problem of 
Minorities, too, will again be to the fore, and a revised 
method of procedure will be proposed. The problem 
will not be solved, we fear, by anything that the 
Assembly or the Council may say or do. But some 
advance ought to be made; in this department of its 
work the League is seen at its weakest. 


* * * 


Of topics not on the agenda, M. Briand’s scheme for a 
European Federal Union will rouse the greatest interest. 
This, we understand, is to be discussed at a conference 
on September 8th. As, however, the conference will 
meet only two days before the session of the League 
Assembly, it seems possible, and even probable, that 
the scheme may be debated formally by the Assembly 
itself. But neither the conference nor discussion by the 
Assembly can be expected to produce anything but the 
most formal results. The varied nature of the replies 
received from the European States precludes any other 
eventuality. In France itself the proposal is viewed 
with grave suspicion, chiefly because it has led to 
demands on the part both of Italy and of Germany for 
revision of the Peace Treaties. In any case the scheme 
is likely to break down through the opposition of Italy, 
who appears determined to sabotage French influence 
at Geneva in any way she can. Her support of 
Germany’s and Hungary’s plans for frontier rectifica- 
tion has now been followed by an attack on the pre- 
dominance of French and English civil servants in the 
League secretariat. These examples of Italian megalo- 
mania are due partly to the exigencies of the internal 
situation, which demands a constant glorification of the 
power of Fascismo, and partly to that antagonism to 
France which is apparently one of the thirty-nine articles 
of the Fascist faith. 


* * * 


The conversations between the two Indian Liberal 
envoys and the National Congress leaders in prison have 
been protracted to an extent that would have seemed 
impossible a month ago. The Governor of Bombay as 
well as the Viceroy has lent a hand, and it is understood 
that Lord Irwin authorised Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru and 
his colleague to approach Mr. Gandhi and the Nehrus 
with an offer that they would find it very difficult to 
reject. Mr. Gandhi is not now the obstacle. He is 
believed to be anxious for the ending of civil disobedi- 
ence, and for an agreement which would permit of co- 
operation in the Round Table Conference, but, contrary 
to expectation, the elder Nehru makes impossible 
demands. He wants the release of all nationalist 
prisoners and, with a foolishness hardly credible in a 
public man of his experience, he refuses to abandon the 
Congress declaration in favour of the repudiation of 
India’s public debt. The outbreak of terrorism in 
Bengal is very serious. Mr. Lowman, the Inspector- 
General of Police, who was shot on August 29th at 
Dacca, died two days later, while Mr. Hodson, the local 
superintendent, narrowly escaped with his life. Bomb- 
ing is recurrent in Bengal, and it is to be assumed that 
the authorities were prepared for the renewed outbreaks 
between Dacca and Chittagong. Conditions in Bombay 


show no signs of improvement. It is significant, and 
regrettable, that ‘‘ movies ’’ of the Bombay demonstra- 
tions, showing the handling of the crowds and the 
nationalist volunteers by the police, are being drastically 
edited before being released in England. On the 
Continent and in America they are shown uncensored, 
What possible good can be done by this ‘* hush-hush ” 
policy ? 
* * * 


As polling day approaches, excitement over the 
German elections increases. Nor is the excitement 
confined to the people of Germany. In France, in 
Poland, and in Czechoslovakia there is anxiety lest the 
final results should give the victory to those forces 
which desire the overthrow of parliamentary govern- 
ment and the re-establishment of Germany as a military 
power. The apprehensions of France and of her allies 
are probably exaggerated, but for their existence 
Germany has mainly herself to blame. Her politicians 
have the knack of nearly always saying the wrong thing 
in moments of crisis. Her military authorities, be they 
guilty or innocent of the sinister intentions that the 
French and the Poles attribute to them, are the worst 
possible witnesses in their own defence. What, for in- 
stance, could be more suspicious than the circumstances 
surrounding the resignation of General Heye, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Reichswehr? The news was 
first announced by the press and was twice formally 
denied by the Ministry of War. It was only when a 
newspaper was able to disclose the name of General von 
Hammerstein as the new commander that the Ministry 
was forced to admit the truth. Later, General Heye 
himself issued a statement declaring that his resignation 
had been arranged as long ago as last June. Obviously, 
several members of the Cabinet had been kept in 
ignorance of the pending change. It is therefore not 
surprising that there should be people who believe that 
behind the official German Government there exists a 
hidden military organisation. The belief may be—and 
we think is—false ; but by their own actions the military 
authorities have done their best to create suspicion. 

* * * 


Since assuming officially the office of Prime Minister, 
Marshal Pilsudski has lost no time in beginning a fresh 
offensive against the Polish Parliament. The Sejm and 
the Senate have been dissolved and new elections fixed 
for the middle of November. There is nothing strange 
or new in the Marshal’s discontent with his Parliament. 
Since the election of 1928 he has ruled in spite of the 
large majority against him in the Sejm. If the coming 
election brings him a majority, well and good. If not, 
he will continue to govern as he has governed before. 
What is interesting in the new situation is the strong 
hint given by the Marshal of his determination to reform 
the Constitution. Doubtless he will await the result of 
the German election before announcing his intentions; 
but that his plans will impose severe limitations on 
parliamentary government may be taken for certain. 
Pilsudski may have many enemies, but he seems as firm 
in the saddle to-day as ever. His greatest ally is the 
general public, which is heartily tired of the futilities of 
the professional politicians. Anti-parliamentary action 
on his part is therefore not likely to be attended by any 
serious upheaval. 

* * * 


The Soviet Government have done, and will probably 
continue to do, many foolish and improper things. 
But the devil should be given his due, and in the Lena 
Goldfields case he has not. From a reading of the 
arbitration award and of the comments on it in the 
British press, one would suppose that the Soviet 
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Government had behaved all through with calculated 
villainy. But the facts do not bear this out. The Lena 
Company started its enterprise with admirable inten- 
tions, but with inadequate financial resources, and year 
by year it carried on in a hand-to-mouth fashion. 
Eventually its difficulties (which were not, as is pre- 
tended, all of Russian making) reached a point when it 
seemed necessary to resort to arbitration as provided 
for under the terms of the contract. The Soviet 
Government agreed, arbitrators were appointed, and 
the terms of reference were to decide how conditions 
could be altered so as to enable Lena to continue its 
operations. But Lena then threw in its hand and 
announced that it was not prepared to continue. This 
the Soviet Government claimed was a violation of the 
agreement, and created a_ situation which must 
invalidate the arbitration, since the terms of reference 
no longer applied to it. It was suggested that there 
should be friendly negotiations to deal with the matter, 
but Lena insisted on going on with the original arbitra- 
tion. The Russians themselves refused to have any- 
thing to do with it; the arbitration was held without 
them and has resulted, as we have seen, in a sort of 
criminal process in which the absent defendant is 
ordered to hand his victim £13,000,000 in compensation 
for losses (some of them, by the way, never incurred). 
That the Soviet Government will consent to pay the 
whole of this sum is highly improbable. They certainly 
ought to pay—and we hope they will make no bones 
about paying—a part of it that will cover real values 
and debts. But no good can come of blackguarding 
them for sins they have not committed, or of pretend- 
ing that they have not a leg to stand on before the laws 
of God or man. And it will be deplorable if this 
stupidly-managed business leads to a new outburst of 
enmity based on a misapprehension of the facts. 


* * * 


Mr. Lansbury’s measures for extending the summer 
uses of the London parks have so far been excellent, and 
the public has delighted to honour him as the first 
Minister of the Open Air. Twelve months’ experience 
of a thoroughly enjoyable role has stimulated his 
imagination, and the other day in Glasgow he outlined 
anational policy going far beyond the metropolitan 
efforts which, as he stated, had brought to his depart- 
ment gifts from private persons amounting to £22,000. 
Mr. Lansbury hopes to see every park railing removed 
and every public park and garden thrown open, ponds 
and sun-bathing places provided on all sides, and the 
country’s open spaces ‘* dotted with hostels,’’ so that 
the young people of Britain may walk in all directions 
and find sleeping accommodation, as in Germany, at the 
cost of a few pence. But these, of course, are pious 
hopes. The First Commissioner of Works cannot inter- 
fere with local authorities, although to be sure he might 
make a beginning with his trampers’ huts on certain of 
the Crown lands. Of more special interest is the project 
for beautifying Trafalgar Square, by the addition, so we 
gather, of bandstands and trees and geranium and 
lobelia beds. About this we have some doubts. The 
Square is hardly a beauty spot, though its drab austerity 
Is not without appeal. We are quite willing to believe 
that it could be improved ; but ill-thought-out attempts 
to prettify and jollify it might easily end in a horrid 
botch. 

* * * 


The very last thing that could have been predicted of 
Mr. W. R. Hearst, the American newspaper millionaire, 
is that he should delight the English public by his 

ehaviour in a European incident. But so it is. French 


officials waited on him in Paris, informed him that the 
Government regarded him as an enemy of France and a 
danger to the country, and told him to leave at his 
earliest convenience. Mr. Hearst saw the publicity 
value of keeping his temper. He replied that he had no 
wish to take the responsibility of endangering the great 
French nation; America had saved it once—in the war, 
and he would save it again by leaving. ‘* It was a little 
bit foolish, but extremely French,’’ he said. The 
resentment of the French Government goes back, of 
course, to the publication of the terms of the ill-starred 
Anglo-French ‘* naval pact *’ that was concocted in 
1928. Mr. Horan, the Hearst correspondent in Paris, 
was expelled on account of that enterprise, although it 
was known that his chief, in France at the time, was 
actively concerned in the purchase of the documents. 
The disclosure did no sort of damage to France in 
America, whereas it certainly made fresh trouble 
between Britain and the United States, coming as it did 
between the abortive naval conference at Geneva and the 
American presidential election. True, Mr. Hearst is 
accustomed to remind the French that nations, and 
particularly prosperous nations, should settle their 
debts, but his papers are far from heing alone in that. 
Here at last, it would seem, we have an example of 
something that is ordered better in England than in 
France. We sell Mr. Hearst a castle in Wales, give 
parties for his womenfolk, and raise ironical cheers for 
our eminent men—such as Lloyd George or Bernard 
Shaw—when a little of the Hearst money rewards their 
literary labours. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : One of the great needs 
of agricultural Ireland is cheap and widespread trans- 
port. The Irish Free State Government hopes that the 
problem will be solved by the Drumm battery and, 
stimulated by success with its other effort in constructive 
statesmanship, the Shannon scheme, has acquired for a 
modest sum controlling rights in the new invention. 
The Drumm battery, so called from its inventor, 
Dr. Drumn,, is an alkaline battery. Its superior merits 
for transport purposes are that it is much lighter than 
any storage battery now in use, is of very low internal 
resistance, and by virtue of this can be charged 
unusually rapidly, and discharged unusually rapidly 
without voltage drop, the latter quality being of 
particular importance for transport employment, in 
which a heavy discharge is needed when starting. 
Charging of the batteries could be done at night, when 
the Shannon-generated current would be in little 
demand; and if the battery proves itself efficient for 
heavy as well as light railway haulage the reduction in 
coal imports would be of national importance. So far 
this possibility has not been tested, the coach used in 
the trials weighing 13 tons only. But within that limit 
the experiments have given encouraging results. Many 
hundreds of miles have been covered by the coach, and 
a speed of fifty miles has been attained. It seems estab- 
lished that the battery could be used for street 
tramears, and its suitability for light railways may 
reasonably be assumed. Exhaustive tests of the life of 
the battery—a matter of vital importance economically 
—have yet to be made. To test its capacity for heavy 
haulage the Free State Government will probably have 
to provide a special electric train. Favourable views of 
the battery’s prospects may be deduced. Expert 
opinion goes the length of admitting that much might 
be said on both sides; and Mr. Sean Lemass, from a 
Fianna Fail platform, not long ago censured Mr. Cos- 
grave’s supporters for dragging Dr. Drumm’s invention 
into the political arena as a vote-catching device. 

B 
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RUSSIAN FACTS AND FANCIES 


R. JOSEPH TOOLE, M.P., has been to 
M Russia, and he has brought back with him, 

_ and given to the English press, a hair-raising 
account, of the state of the Russian people. Conditions 
in Leningrad and Moscow, he says, are ** indescribably 
bad.’ Everyone, except the Government officials and 
soldiers and police, is in abject poverty. Beggars and 
drunkards abound. The tramcars and the motor buses, 
the roads, the houses and the factories, are in the sorriest 
state. Wages are low and the cost of living is appal- 
lingly high. Now that Russia is suffering from poverty, 
and very severe poverty, is a fact which everybody 
knows—or ought to know. But we surely do not want 
the picture painted darker than it really is. Mr. Toole 
lays on the black with both hands. Some of his com- 
plaints are wildly exaggerated, some are highly doubt- 
ful, some can be confuted instantly by scores or 
hundreds of other visitors to Russia who have no more 
love for the Soviet regime than he has. 

Mr. Toole quotes a number of prices. But most of 
these are the prices charged to foreign visitors, and 
some of them, we venture to say, only to exceedingly 
naive foreign visitors. It must have been a red-letter 
day, for instance, for the droshki driver who got £1 for 
driving Mr. Toole one mile; the ordinary price is 
three roubles—which is a lot, but hardly £1. Nor would 
many tourists, even guileless ones, pay 1s. 6d. apiece 
for wild pears or 6s. for a cauliflower. 


Certainly no 
Russian would. 


The Russian worker, no doubt, is 
compelled to do without a great many things that he 
would like to have. If the average wage is 50 roubles 
a month, or, taking the rouble at 2s. 2d., 27s. 1d. a 
week (as Mr. Toole says it is—we know not on what 
authority), then obviously few will be able to buy 
butter at 19s. 6d. a lb. In point of fact, few Russians 
do get butter—just as few Englishmen got it during the 
war. But they bear their deprivation for the most part 
uncomplainingly, as Mr. Toole admits. Only he does 
not seem to grasp that the main reason for that is not 
Communist intimidation, but the consciousness that for 
the mass of the workers there has been an improve- 
ment, and the hope and belief in a still greater advance. 
Whether the hope will be realised remains to be seen; 
but to suggest that the people are dejected, that Russia 
is going downhill, that ‘* cultural and economic life has 
been destroyed,”’ is quite fanciful. 

On other points too Mr. Toole has gone astray. He 
visited the textile manufacturing area round Moscow 
(where, incidentally, he found the average wage of the 
operatives, numbering 810,000, worked out at 130 
roubles a month, or 64s. 10d. for a week of 42 hours), 
and he thinks ‘* the root of the trouble is that con- 
trol of the big organisations is given to men because they 
were once successful revolutionary leaders, and not be- 
cause of their knowledge of the textile trade.’’ He 
thinks wrong; the case is exactly the reverse. Nor is it 
true to say that ‘*‘ the State owns everything from the 
docks to the droshki.’’ There is a good deal of private 
trading (most of it, maybe, licensed by the State, as 
some private trading—e.g. in tobacco and alcohol—is 
licensed in this country), and there are privately-owned 


ee 


droshkis. And even were Mr. Toole’s statement correct, 
we do not understand its relevance. Does he suppose 
that private traders desire, or could afford, to sell at 
lower prices? If so, let him revisit Moscow and make 
the experiment. As for his deduction from the number 
of ** fully-armed detachments of the Red Army ”’ that 
he saw in the streets, it is a tale for the marines! That 
there is a militarist spirit and purpose in the minds of 
the Bolsheviks, is very likely. But to imagine that 
squads of soldiers are paraded about Moscow in 
order to intimidate the populace is as absurd as the 
idea that the sentries in Whitehall and outside Bucking- 
ham Palace, or the Guards who march down to the 
Bank of England every night, are designed to frighten 
the citizens of London into loyalty. 

What is Mr. Toole driving at? He says he strongly 
resents the suggestion that a Soviet system should be 
set up here. Quite, and so do most of us. But was 
all this heat and black paint really necessary to 
warn us against the antics of that handful of peculiar 
people called the Communist Party of Great Britain— 
especially as Mr. Toole himself observes that it is 
** impossible to conceive of such a system being forced 
upon this country *’? There is, however, another 
possibility. Perhaps his object in emphasising the 
poverty of Russia is to invite other peopie’s help in 
getting her out of it; for he is avowedly in favour of 
British trade with British credits for Russia. If so, 
well and good. Only in that case Mr. Toole’s perspec- 
tive needs some correction and his picture must be 
enlarged. 

What are the Russians—or the rulers of Russia, if you 
like—doing to abate poverty ? What are their chances 
of success? What part can this country play in the 
affair? These are important questions, and the answers 
to them take us out of the regions both of sobstuff and 
of political theory. We have asked an authority on 
Russia—a British business man whose opinions are 
flatly opposed to Communism, but who has continued 
to trade with Russia ever since the Revolution and who 
spends a considerable part of every year there—to give 
us his views on the situation. And this is the gist of 
them. 

Conditions are undoubtedly bad in Russia. But they 
are gradually improving, and in some respects, of which 
Mr. Toole took no note, rapidly improving. The all- 
absorbing question now is the Five Year Plan. This 
scheme is sometimes called the industrialisation of 
Russia; but Russia had industries—large and thriving 
industries—-in the past, and the Five Year Plan would 
be more readily understood by foreigners if it were 
described as a national effort to rationalise industry, 
not piecemeal, trade by trade, but as a whole. 

Here too we are engaged in the task of rationalisa- 
tion, but we leave it to each industry to do the job for 
itself, which will mean in effect that some units will 
survive and make themselves efficient, whilst others, 
which lack the resources or the will to reform them- 
selves, must in the end be driven to the wall by internal 
or international competition. Here everything is left 
to individual initiative, without governmental control 
or aid or even advice. In Russia all is part of a general 
plan, in which the mutual interactions of industries are 
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taken into account, and finance also is co-ordinated 
and made the servant instead of the master of the 
manufacturer. The plan may be successful ; there is no 
inherent reason why it should not be, and so far, whilst 
some industries are lagging behind, others are ahead of 
their programme. 

The Russians have been wise enough to buy other 
peoples’ experience instead of risking the buying of 
their own, by inviting from abroad the best organising 
ability obtainable, and Mr. Toole, if he had looked round 
him, would have found many foreign specialists hard at 
work. Russia can also afford some mistakes, and the 
fact that the effort is national and co-ordinated may be 
her salvation, as it was ours during the great war. It 
is a mistake to suppose this plan is a Communist dodge. 
It is in fact being conducted on capitalistic lines. A 
careful record is kept of the results in each industry and 
no ‘communal’ excuses are allowed to excuse 
inefficiency or loss in any branch. Each industry is 
intended to run at a profit, not merely to be self- 
supporting, and though the profits of one may be 
utilised in the building-up of others, this does not 
appear to weaken the ambition and energy of those 
engaged in the work. 

The industrialisation of Russia has been depicted in 
some quarters as a menace to the rest of the world. 
But that is nonsense. However successful this effort 
may be, the internal market is so big and so undeveloped 
that there is little fear of Russian manufactures 
entering into serious competition with those of others 
for many years to come. One of the causes of Russia’s 
urge to industrialisation has certainly been her isola- 
tion, which has bred a desire for industrial independence. 
And one of the effects of financial isolation has been 
seen in the recent dumping of Russian goods in Britain 
and elsewhere. This has been the direct result of the 
reluctance of the financial world to grant long-term 
loans to Russia, coupled with the willingness of the 
industrial world to grant her short-term loans. She is 
resolved to carry through the Five Year Plan, which 
necessitates a large expenditure on equipment abroad. 
She dare not default on any credit obligations, and 
therefore must realise every possible Russian export. 
Markets in their present depression do not provide many 
willing buyers, and so the short demand must be 
stimulated by reduced prices. The more Russia 
develops her industries the greater will be her demands 
on foreign countries for raw materials and machinery, 
and the more she will be forced to expand the sales of 
her products, even by selling at reduced prices, since 
long-term finance is not available. The Russian market 
offers immense opportunities to this country; but until 
the isolation ceases, this very expansion must create 
difficulties for us and the rest of the world. 

Whether it is to cease now depends on the success of 
the joint commission which is sitting on old debts and 
claims and their liquidation. With common sense on 
both sides there should be little difficulty in reaching an 
agreement that would free the long-term loan market 
for Russia and thus end this long chapter of misplaced 
pride and prejudice. We do not, as Mr. Toole says, 
want Soviet politics here. But we do want Russian 
trade, and the sooner Russia ceases to be a debating 
ground on which Reds and Whites and Pinks display 
their polemical prowess, the better for all concerned. 


EUROPEAN CONTRADICTIONS 


Paris : September Ist. 
HERE are certain European movements which are 
commonly neglected, partly because they are slow 
and partly because they have no dramatic expres- 
sion ; and it is easy to fall, by way of reaction, into exaggera- 
tion. Yet I do not think I should be exaggerating were I 
to describe the tendency towards the formation of an 
agrarian bloc in Central Europe as of considerable 
importance. Perhaps it is just as important as the more 
loudly advertised efforts to construct a so-called European 
Federation. If the agricultural countries of the South and 
East which are, as compared with the industrial countries 
of the West, extremely primitive in their organisation, were 
to become conscious of their role, and were to succeed in 
bringing themselves up to the level of the West, the whole 
aspect of the Continent would be changed. We are far from 
the realisation of a conscious and organised agricultural 
Europe ; but a beginning has been made, and the conference 
in Warsaw at which were present representatives of Poland, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria has an 
unquestionable significance. There were also present repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovakia, which is industrial rather than 
agricultural, and of such Northern States as Latvia and 
Esthonia. Essentially, however, the meeting betokens a 
new interest in the idea of agrarian co-operation. 

To understand the European problem one should read 
the remarkable book by Francis Delaisi entitled Les Deux 
Europes. With many of his incidental statements one may 
disagree, but the general conclusions are, I think, indis- 
putable. It has fallen to my lot to analyse this book else- 
where; but without repeating my review I should like to 
summarise the thesis of M. Delaisi. He calls his two 
Europes Europe A and Europe B. Europe A is not only 
industrial—it is industrialised. Europe B is not only 
agricultural—it has failed to avail itself of the advantages, 
if advantages they be, of an industrialised civilisation. In 
Europe A even agriculture is industrialised, so that the culti- 
vated land yields twice as much per acre as the cultivated 
land of Europe B. In Europe B consumption is as low as 
production. When we are asking in Europe A for fresh 
markets, and are looking for them far afield, and particularly 
are looking for them within the Empire, we should do well 
occasionally to turn our eyes to this Europe B, which has 
not reached our standard of living. A and B both call them- 
selves Europe, but they do not enjoy a common civilisation. 

M. Delaisi draws the map of Europe A; its frontier passes 
by Stockholm, Danzig, Cracow, Budapest, Florence, Barce- 
lona, Bilbao; it turns round France, runs between England 
and Ireland, and turns again through Glasgow to Bergen. 
Thus it includes the lower part of the Scandinavian 
countries, a strip of Poland, a slice of Hungary, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, northern Italy, northern Spain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Great Britain. 
The rest—to the East and South, for it would complicate 
matters to take in the North—is Europe B, which is com- 
posed of scattered communities, which has not developed 
horse-power and communication, which for the most part is 
lacking in mineral wealth, which is largely illiterate, which 
uses home-made goods, and which is deprived of many of 
the articles that Europe A manufactures and considers 
indispensable. 

On one side of Europe there are, then, many millions of 
people who are obliged to export manufactured goods and 
import foodstuffs. On the other side of Europe there are 
about as many millions who do not export foodstuffs to 
anything like the extent they are capable of, and therefore 
do not import manufactured goods in the proportion that is 
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desirable if they are to reach Western standards of living. 
According to M. Delaisi’s calculations, Europe A should sell 
£330,000,000 worth of goods more than at present. But if 
Europe B doubled its imports—and its exports—as it could 
if it produced and purchased on the same scale as Europe A 
and Europe overseas, then the deficit of Europe A would 
be much more than covered. As to how this readjustment 
of Europe, which is in a state of disequilibrium, could be 
effected, M. Delaisi proposes to show in a subsequent 
volume; but it should be made clear now that it is not by 
isolated and competitive action on the part of the Western 
European countries that the balance is to be redressed. 

I should like to go further into these possibilities; for I 
am persuaded that it is by the general raising of the standard 
of living, and by the rationalisation of industry and 
commerce, in which the United States has given us many 
lessons which we would do well to heed, and by a concentra- 
tion on the potentialities of Europe itself, that a remedy 
could be found for the ills of which we complain while jeering 
too often at suggestions from abroad. But for present 
purposes this short exposition must suffice. My theme is not 
now the aid that Europe A should give to Europe B, but 
rather the examination by the countries of Europe B of the 
means of collaboration among themselves in the economic 
domain. It is encouraging to observe that the agricultural 
countries of Europe B are thinking less in terms of politics 
than in terms of economics. The original conception of the 
Little Entente was political. Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and Jugoslavia were countries which had in common a 
victorious peace that they were resolved to preserve intact. 
I am not in the least censorious when I assert the fact that 
their union was based on the supposed necessity of com- 
bining to defend the status quo against defeated nations. 
But that conception is certainly being outgrown. Czecho- 
slovakia is really in Europe A, while Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia are in Europe B. Hungary and Bulgaria must un- 
questionably be brought into any agricultural organisation. 
It was something that Hungary should have joined 
Roumania and Jugoslavia in a conference to eliminate 
rivalry in the sale of their cereals; but it is obvious that if 
they are to discuss sales they must also discuss production 
and credits and general equipment. And in these rapproche- 
ments it is impossible to keep economics entirely separate 
from politics. Association for practical purposes implies 
some community of thought, some forgetfulness of griev- 
ances, some subordination of political ambitions and racial 
hostilities. That these three countries should present a 
common note to the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
may be in itself a minor event, but it is an event which may 
have major consequences. 

It has been seen that, after all, it is easier for Hungary, 
Roumania and Jugoslavia to draw up an economic pro- 
gramme, since they are all agricultural countries, than for 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia to reach an 
economic agreement, since two states are agrarian and the 
third is industrial. That is why, at the Conference of Sinai, 
which followed the last meeting of the Little Entente, 
Czechoslovakia was omitted from the deliberations; or at 
least was only represented by an observer. It would be 
going too far to say that there is a customs union between 
Roumania and Jugoslavia; for tariff barriers still exist. 
But there is here, perhaps, the nucleus of a European 
agrarian bloc which can present a united front to the indus- 
trial countries, which can negotiate with those industrial 
countries in their common interest, and indeed in the 
common interest of the industrial countries themselves. 
Ties with Czechoslovakia are too strong to be broken—nor 
should they be broken—but an agrarian bloc cannot be 
based on the inclusions and exclusions of the Little Entente, 


but on the necessity of development of the Danubian agricul- 
tural countries, whatever be their political relations. Once a 
beginning is made it is to be expected that the agrarian 
states will learn to concern themselves with their own 
organisation and to cultivate increasingly profitable 
exchanges with the industrial countries of Europe A. 

A hundred million European peasants have been liberated. 
They have become small farmers. They should not be 
perpetually preoccupied with their nationality ; they should 
look for capital, machinery, and markets; they should 
learn to co-operate; and if Europe B, wisely aided by 
Europe A, should indeed develop on these lines, there would 
be a profound change in the constitution and outlook of 
the Continent. 

M. William Martin, in one of his admirable articles in 
the Journal de Genéve on this subject, calls attention to the 
accord between Poland and Germany as to the exportation 
of rye—an accord which, in spite of political and tariff diffi- 
culties, ‘* creates between the producers of the two countries 
a sort of solidarity of interest. That accord has proved to 
be sufficiently advantageous for Germany and Poland to 
renew it, and it now seems to be the idea of the Polish 
Government to conclude with other agrarian states arrange- 
ments of the same character.”? He goes on to say that the 
agricultural countries suffer, first, from the general economic 
crisis; second, from the protectionist policy of industrial 
states; third, from their competition with each other. He 
might have added that they also suffer from their own 
primitive methods—the absence of rationalisation in agri- 
culture. Although it is true that they cannot directly deal 
with the general economic crisis, yet if there were an under- 
standing between the directors of Europe A and Europe B 
some solution of this general problem might be found; and 
the preliminary condition of an understanding among the 
agricultural states themselves is undoubtedly advisable. 
This understanding among themselves would likewise enable 
them to combat the Protectionism of industrial states; and 
the third and fourth points could equally be dealt with. 

Yet it is apparent that, though an agreement among the 
agrarian states is necessary, this is only the first stage of 
a process which will not be completed without the co- 
operation of Europe A. If the fusion of the two Europes— 
which are at present subdivided into many other Europes— 
is to be effected, it would be profitable to start by the efface- 
ment of the subdivisions, and to efface these subdivisions by 
economic rather than by political methods. The contradic- 
tions of modern Europe—over-production, and under- 
consumption, poverty caused by excess and poverty caused 
by insufficiency—can be made to disappear. It will doubt- 
less be a long business; but I am inclined to attach more 
importance to any practical measures which are prompted 
by the new agrarian consciousness than to political disser- 
tations on European Federation. SisLEy HUDDLESTON. 
A ten-thirty at King’s Cross (or the eleven at Euston). 

His first-class sleeper is booked, his gun-case is on 
the rack, his suitcases in the van, containing two kilts (in 
two bright but different tartans), a nice assortment of 
gents’ plaidings, brogues, skian dhus, and 
Balmoral bonnets. To him moor and mountain call with no 
deluding voice. For one thing he is certain that when he 
reaches Scotland he will be able to walk on the moors and 
mountains, a respect in which he differs from the ordinary 
tourist and from the vast majority of the population of 
Scotland. It is true that he is probably an Englishman, 
but that does not matter in the least. The Scotland to 
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which he is bound—not the Scotland of Mr. James Maxton, 
not even the Scotland of Sir James Barrie, and emphatically 
not the Scotland of Mr. Cunninghame Graham—is to a great 
extent an English invention. 

To be a Scotsman for two months in the year is a relaxa- 
tion which many Englishmen permit themselves—even those 
militant Englishmen who on closer inspection generally turn 
out to be anglicised Scots. After all, it is an exhausting 
business being an Englishman all the time. If, by becoming 
a temporary Scotsman, one can lay aside the cares of Empire 
and the sad rectitudes of town tailoring, so much the better. 
One can put on a fancy dress which permits a pleasing 
latitude in the matter of colour-scheme and jewellery. Dirks 
and brooches set in barbaric stones, safety pins fashioned 
from birds’ claws, heraldic badges, sporrans of silver and 
fur and horsehair, shoes with leather thongs that one criss- 
crosses about one’s calves—to what a delightful world of 
sartorial extravaganza is the Englishman introduced ! 

The change is peculiarly attractive to one whose play of 
fancy has been limited to the choice of one tie or another, 
one shade of grey or another, two buttons on the cuff or 
three. It is true that before long his incurable passion for 
doing the right thing will assert itself and, in a maze of 
conventions governing the cut of doublet, the shape of horn 
buttons, the tilt of bonnet, he will lose his new-won freedom. 
But in the meantime he enjoys himself, and when he dis- 
covers that, at the various Highland balls, he will be not 
only permitted but expected to wear lace at throat and 
wrists, his affection for things Scottish is unbounded. He 
will find himself a clan and ascertain from the map its 
traditional habitat. Should that part of the country be 
now completely devoid of population, as it almost certainly 
will be, his joy is complete. He will develop a vigorous 
antipathy to the name of Campbell, judging this a prejudice 
proper to his new environment; he will fall in with the local 
custom of addressing men by the title of their estate ; he will 
attend the more be-photographed gatherings, leaning on a 
curiously long stick. He may even present to the local 
Mod a prize for bagpipe playing, clarsach strumming, 
keening, or other Celtic arts. 

But that is much less likely, for it pre-supposes a belief 
that there is something real and alive in the Highlands, 
whereas the whole charm of the place is that it is dead. 
Dead, and a hundred nasty little girls from the slums of 
Glasgow, swathed in kilts and covered with medals, are 
dancing the Highland Fling on its grave! 
them at any Highland gathering. 

The Englishman’s passion for the Highlands, and 
especially for the Highland costume, is a matter of some 
amusement to the average Scot. He has inherited a sus- 
picion that the kilt is not a garment for respectable persons. 
Some slight acquaintance with history informs him not only 
that George IV. was the first king of Scotland to wear the 
kilt, but that in Burt’s time even the Highland chiefs left the 
wearing of it to the commonalty. It is true that, since the 
Southron notables began to have themselves photographed 
for the Society weeklies in ‘‘ Highland dress,”’ his views 
have undergone a subtle change. Already the English 
attachment to the kilt has worked a transformation in the 
Scottish scene. The kilt, or tartan trews, are common form 
in all the Scottish regiments. The Black Watch, so-called 
because they originally wore an all-black uniform, are now 
arrayed in a dark kilt, belonging, if I mistake not, to no 
known clan species, but to that group of fake military 
patterns called the ** Cardwell tartans.’? Even the Lowland 
regiments cover their lower extremities in tartan, a modern 
development for which the odd pseudo-Celtic sympathies of 
the War Office are responsible. 


You may see 


But this, in turn, is only part of a general misunderstand- 
ing about Scotland (and the alien imposition of a comic- 
opera Scotland upon the reality) which began when the 
Waverley Novels created a vogue for things Scottish—that 
romantic dawn was ready to welcome anything sufficiently 
farouche and sauvage—and George IV. made his celebrated 
visit to Edinburgh and hailed in bewildered local worthies 
*“* the chieftains and clans of Scotland.’’ Assisted by the 
advent of Queen Victoria and the railways, the modishness 
of Scotland grew, a sensational reversal of the attitude of the 
previous century, when Scotland was 

A sure retreat for rebels and for thieves, 

A greedy, dark, degenerate place of sin 

For the universe to shoot her rubbish‘in, 
and when the Newcastle guilds, in drawing up a tariff of 
fines for abusive language, exacted one shilling for the word 
** rogue,”’ three and fourpence for ‘* porkey fellow,” and six 
and eightpence for ‘* Scot.’? Goldsmith’s opinion of 
Scottish scenery—*‘ dismal,’’ ‘* hideous,’”? and ‘* most of 
all disagreeable when the heath is in bloom ’?—must be 
compared with the enthusiasm of the august authoress of 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands : * The 
scenery is beautiful here, so wild and grand—real severe 
Highland scenery.”’ 

Queen Victoria’s taste for Scots theology, nature, and 
men-servants was in tune with her age. She was a Stuart, 
a Jacobite, the chieftainess of all the clans, living in a real 
Highland castle (built to Albert’s designs), dressing the 
part: ** Arthur in a Royal Stuart plaid, I and the girls in 
skirts of the same.’? As by a happy chance English sports- 
men had discovered about this time the charm of shooting 
grouse and deer on the Scottish mountains, the boom went 
on. Highland landlords, who as late as 1833 felt deeply 
honoured if any gentlemen deigned to shoot over their 
ground, found to their amazement that the Sassenach were 
actually willing to pay for doing so. A generation of 
architects arose to gratify the prevailing passion for beautify- 
ing the glens with those frenzied compilations of turret, 
battlement, crows-step gable and other fancy work to which 
the designation ‘* Scots baronial ” is given. 

The only trouble was that somehow, in the process of 
transformation, the people of the Highlands were mislaid. 
After all, the available number of jobs as ghillies, game- 
keepers, estate hands and so forth was limited, and the call 
of Empire was strangely winsome in the ears of people who 
had no homes, no land, no occupations, no money. But 
nobody noticed the loss. Indeed, it was, if anything, an 
improvement. The scenery was wilder, severer, grander 
than ever, without those poky little crofts. The Highland 
gatherings were more picturesque when, instead of those 
degenerate clansmen who were too busy scratching the soil 
for dear life to wear a kilt, there were gentlemen only too 
willing to imitate the royal patronage of the garb. The 
‘* Scottish season ’’—for it was not long before it received 
the accolade of inclusion in the social calendar—would not 
be spoiled by the presence of too many natives. 

Of that season the Highland gatherings are the culmina- 
tion. Originally, one has to suppose humble meetings of 
local athletes, young farmers and foresters who fancied 
themselves for the mile or the caber-tossing. But that sort 
of thing has passed away. Outside the ropes there is only 
the gentry, and inside are only pot-hunters: Lowland 
policemen for the heavy events, Glasgow “‘ peds ”” for the 
running, and the little girls in kilts (oh, shade of the gentle 
Lochiel !) for the dancing. This variegated troupe of per- 
formers travels from one gathering to another, tossing the 
caber, putting the weight, dancing the sword-dance, getting 

photographed as ‘‘ sturdy Gaels,” collecting the trophies 
and the medals. As custom ordains that a kilt be worn when 
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the caber is tossed, the economical competitors bring a kilt 
with them which they pass from one to the other with 
charming camaraderie. 

So that no thrill be lacking, the gatherings are preceded 
by an impressive martial display. Last of the feudal arrays 
of Britain, the Duff, Invercauld, Balmoral, and Atholl High- 
landers, pipers and standards at their head, pikes, halberds 
and Lochaber axes on their shoulders, march to the field. It 
is ali very stirring and romantic; a wind blowing over the 
years from *45 touches the spectators. But alas! these clan 
armies are mere nineteenth-century inventions. They have 
come out of the Eglinton Tournament, not out of the Middle 
Ages. And the clansmen? Estate-hands, ghillies, suborned 
railway porters and the like. After all, there is nobody else 
left in the Highlands. But the dismal claptrap must go on. 
The Sassenach visitors are there, the lessees of the big 
shootings must be catered for. And is there not—supreme 
condescension—a splash of the gorgeous royal Stuart tartan 


about very important knees? G. M. T. 


THE BOY 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL writes of his school- 
M days in the mood of the gloomiest realist. ‘* In 
retrospect,’? he declares in the course of the 
reminiscences which he is publishing in the News Chronicle, 
** these years form not only the least agreeable, but the only 
barren and unhappy period of my life. . . I have been happier 
every year since I became a man. But this interlude of 
school makes a sombre grey patch upon the chart of my 
journey.’’ To anyone who was reasonably happy during 
his schooldays, such a confession, coming from a man so 
rich in vitality as Mr. Churchill, will seem incredible. 
And, even of those who were comparatively unhappy at 
school, about fifty per cent. would probably pretend to 
themselves that their schooldays were the happiest time of 
their lives. So at least our elders pretended when we were 
boys. And we more or less believed them. So we, too, or 
most of us, persuade ourselves when we see the bright faces 
of schoolchildren and compare them with their duller seniors 
who travel to and from their work in suburban trains. 
If boys and girls are not happy, then surely at no age are 
human beings happy. This, at least, is what we tell our- 
selves in sentimental retrospect. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to measure the propor- 
tion of happiness to unhappiness in one’s past life. There are 
enough miseries, jealousies, wounded vanities, misprised 
loves, and boredoms in the life of an ordinary boy to fill a 
tragic novel. On the other hand, these very miseries become 
comical as we look back on them, and it is easy to believe 
that in our teens we lived in a constant round of excite- 
ment and pleasure. It may be easier to do so for those who 
went to day-schools than for those who were sent to 
boarding-schools. I can scarcely imagine myself being 
happy at a boarding-school. At the same time, I find most of 
my friends who have endured this imprisonment in the past 
sending their sons in turn into the same servitude. Possibly 
I, too, if I had been a boarder, would have idealised 
boarding-schools. As it is, I can scarcely help picturing 
them as homes for little convicts—till I visit one of them 
and see the cheerful faces of the boys. 

I was particularly fortunate in going to a school where 
the two great miseries of bullying and corporal punishment 
were unknown. There may have been bullies at the school, 
but they never bullied me, and I cannot help thinking that, 
if there had been bullies, I should have been one of their 
victims. At a day-school, however, there is less reason 
for bullying. Bullying, I take it, affords an outlet for the 
pent-up energies of caged animals, and in a day-school, the 
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cage being half open, there are not the same pent-up 
energies to demand this particular outlet. Had I been 
subjected to such torture I could scarcely persuade myself 
to-day that I was happy at school, and I am not sure that 
I could have forgiven it the torture of the cane either, 
On the other hand, great writers have declared that a series 
of whackings makes a man of one, and I should possibly 
have been grateful to anything that helped to make a man 
of me. That I never became a man—a real red-blooded 
man, able to take and give a hiding—may be due to the 
fact that I was brought up too humanely. 

I do not pretend, however, that when I was at school 
I knew that I was as happy as I now know that I was, 
Loyal though I was to it, I passed through its gates 
every morning with reluctance. I have known children of 
a later generation who liked going to school, but I do not 
remember ever looking forward to a class with pleasure. | 
welcomed a cold or any other illness that provided me with 
an excuse for staying away. If I had been allowed my own 
way, I suspect that I should never have attended a class at 
all, but would have turned up during recess or after the last 
bell had sounded to meet my friends and parade my liberty. 
Yet, when I was once in the classroom, I was not conscious 
of imprisonment. Terror I knew—for to sit through the 
Latin class, knowing that one had come unprepared, was to 
endure the prolonged apprehension that one would be found 
out—but seldom boredom. Possibly the best way to enjoy 
going to school is never to learn one’s lessons beforehand, 
sv that everything that is done in class comes to one with 
the excitement of novelty. Most of what I learnt I learnt 
through listening in class. Much of it was as fresh to me as a 
play, and with a friend to prompt me occasionally I got 
through the crises better than I deserved. I had none of 
Mr. Churchill’s bitter resentment at hardly ever being 
** asked to learn anything which seemed of the slightest use 
or interest.’’ If I doubted the usefulness of Latin grammar, 
I at least found it absorbingly interesting, from mensa 
upwards, and the only subject that I found absolutely 
uninteresting—for I could not see what it was about—was 
algebra. But, even if one was bored, one knew that it 
could not go on for ever. At three o’clock the last bell 
would ring, and one would be free as a prince—to play 
cricket, to read, to saunter through the streets, to walk 
past a red house in the hope and fear that the most beautiful 
of living beings would appear at a window. 

Mr. Churchill seems to have passed his boyhood in a 
torment of frustrated energies. We see this in his expression 
of the opinion that a boy ‘‘ would like to be doing serviceable 
things so far as his utmost strength allowed. He would like 
to be earning wages, however small, to help to keep up the 
home. . . . He would ask little more than the right to work 
or starve.”” Mr. Churchill, I fancy, was born with a nobler 
nature than most of us. He was certainly born with a nobler 
nature than me. I will confess to moments in which I 
should have liked to help to keep up the home, but the 
money with which I dreamed of helping to keep up the home 
did not come to me in my visions through work but by 4 
miracle. I do not think I had the slightest desire to do 
serviceable things. I left that to my elders, who seemed to 
me to be born for the purpose. If once in a while I was 
stirred by a lofty ambition to be of service to mankind, I 
postponed the service to the future. And I am almost sure 
that, if I had been told that my boyhood and that of my 
friends would be prolonged for twenty years and that we 
should not be asked to do any useful work during that 
period, I should have received the news with complacency, 
possibly with pleasure. 

Life in those days, indeed, seemed far too crowded to 
leave any time for useful work. Perhaps, if I had known 
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what it was to ** be caned by a monitor after prayers or 
flogged by the headmaster before breakfast,’’ I should have 
thought longingly of useful work as a preferable method 
of passing the hours. As it was, I preferred sitting in a 
corner of the theatre to doing any kind of work, and I took 
it for granted that the home could be kept together com- 
fortably enough by my parents, while I was out talking and 
walking with my equals. 

One kind of useful work I did enjoy, however, even then. 
When I spent my summer holiday on my uncle’s farm I liked 
now and then to take part in the work in the fields. I liked 
harnessing a horse or driving a cart. I liked even lifting 
the dried flax with a kind of tomahawk and forking the hay 
on to a stack—for a few moments. It may be an exaggera- 
tion to call even this work useful. I was probably in the 
way half the time, and I should have ceased to enjoy it if 
I had been expected to continue it for a whole day. Work 
on a farm, however, seems to the ignorant eyes of a boy to 
be half-amusement, and, if I had had my choice of a career 
at that time, I should have chosen the career of a farmer. 
There was scarcely an operation on the farm that did not 
seem to me better than a game. Even to go out and help 
to dig potatoes was a pleasure. To bring the cows in from 
the field, to take a horse to the blacksmith’s, were things 
that one would gladly have paid to be allowed to do. But, 
as for the work that I saw going on around me in town— 
going to offices, building houses, hammering in shipyards, 
preaching, teaching, doctoring, selling tea and sugar in 
shops—I had not the slightest desire to take part in it, and 
I endured no sense of frustration in having to learn Greek 
and Latin and even algebra instead. Never in all my boy- 
hood did I envy those whom I saw going to work in town, 
and, if I had been born rich, I doubt if I should ever have 
joined their ranks. Whether I was happier in my contented 
indolence than Mr. Churchill in his restless energy I cannot 
tell. All I know is that at this distance of time it seems 
to me that I was happy enough. I have a horrible suspicion 
at times, however, that early unhappiness may in some ways 
be the better education. ve 


THE LEAD TREATMENT OF 
CANCER 


T is easy to find poisons—such as arsenic and carbolic 
| acid ; and we may use them to kill our living enemies 
—such as cancer cells and microbes. But it is appal- 
lingly difficult to use these or any other poisons in such 
wise that they kill our enemies without killing us, for 
they are ‘* protoplasmic poisons,’’ destroying protoplasm, 
the physical basis of life alike in microbes and in men. This 
has been the crux of therapeutics ever since arsenical pastes 
were first applied to cancers, long ages ago, by someone 
whose name history has forgotten; and since carbolic acid 
and other antiseptics were first applied to septic wounds 
by Joseph Lister, whose name history will never forget. 
One word in passing, on the antiseptic question, before 
we proceed to our main purpose. Alcohol is an antiseptic ; 
that is to say, it is, in sufficient concentration, a proto- 
plasmic poison. But its use as an antiseptic in, for in- 
stance, pneumonia, pulmonary tuberculosis and typhoid is 
condemned by modern medicine, because exact inquiry, 
begun by Metchnikoff forty years ago, shows that its 
tendency is to kill the patient before it kills his foes. Like 
antiseptics in general, it is homicidal before it is bacteri- 
cidal. Exactly the opposite is true of the unique and in- 
comparable antiseptic, sunlight, which, rightly used, kills 
those microbes which it can directly reach upon a surface, 
and actually raises the bactericidal power of the ubiquit- 
ous blood. Unlike aleohol—and carbolic acid et hoc genus 


omne—it is bactericidal and not homicidal at all. But 
that, though the best story in the physical world, is another 
story on this occasion, however seasonable in September. 

In 1918, when the International Medical Congress met 
in London—it has not met since, alas !—Paul Ehrlich was 
the one man of five thousand who mattered. The principle 
of what he called chemotherapy was then discussed here, 
a propos his superb address on that subject, and the ap- 
plause—far transcending any I ever heard elsewhere, in 
opera or stadium—which greeted the demonstration, at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, of his results. He had taken this 
deadly poison, arsenic, and had so combined it that it could 
be introduced into the body and directed—like the magic 
bullets of legend, as he said—to the spirochetes of syphilis, 
so as to kill them without simultaneously, or anteriorly, 
killing the patient. Two years later, this inestimable bene- 
factor of mankind was dead, at a disastrously early age. 
Had he lived, cancer might well be conquered now. Death 
claimed many more victims when it claimed him, as I wrote 
here at the time. 

But his chemotherapy goes on. It may easily be 
credited that the genius, the technique and the patience 
which created salvarsan—saving arsenic—or “‘ 606 ”’ might, 
ere now, have devised another compound capable of kill- 
ing cancer cells and sparing healthy cells within the human 
body. In theory, such an agent must be possible, for the 
chemistry of the normal and that of the malignant cell 
differ. Further, we know that this difference in chemistry 
leads to a difference in their respective susceptibility to the 
toxic effect of the radiations called *‘ hard X-rays ”’ or the 
** gamma ” rays of radium. On that subject I have been 
writing, protesting and demanding here for a decade, with 
ever-increasing warrant, and I hope to return to it ere 
long. But, now, can we find any chemical agent, any drug 
or ** medicine ’’ in the popular sense of the word, which 
has a selective action comparable to that of very high- 
pitched electric waves? The answer is “‘Yes’’; and by what 
can surely be but a curious coincidence, without meaning, 
the chemical agent is that which, in the disintegrative 
evolution of the uranium-radium series of elements, ends 
the tale—namely, lead, the base metal lead, which, rightly 
used, may be worth all the gold in all the worlds to a 
cancer patient. Let us briefly consider the history of this 
matter since I last wrote here on the possibilities of the 
chemotherapy of cancer. 

Several years ago, a distinguished obstetrician, Pro- 
fessor Blair Bell, of Liverpool, began to reflect on the mean- 
ing of the fact, only too well known but little considered, 
that lead is an abortifacient. I have a lively interest in 
this fact and am happy to have been responsible, when a 
member of the National Birth-rate Commission, for bring- 
ing the abortifacient use of ‘* lead pills ’’ before that body, 
with the result that legislation was passed tending 
to protect hapless unmarried expectant mothers, as most 
were, from unwittingly destroying themselves, or their eye- 
sight, by taking lead to produce abortion. But Blair Bell 
reflected on the biochemistry of the matter, and not least 
on the fact that the action of lead in arresting pregnancy 
appeared to depend on its destruction of a certain tissue 
which normally behaves, during pregnancy, in a manner 
resembling cancer, in that it invades neighbouring tissues. 
Further, these chorionic cells do sometimes become actually 
malignant, producing the terrible form of cancer called 
chorion-epithelioma. Why not, then, try the power of 
lead, notorious poison though it be, as an agent to kill 
cancer cells? It might be a question of dosage; or it 
might, more probably perhaps, be a question of combining 
the lead in some special way, as Ehrlich combined the 
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deadly poison arsenic in salvarsan. Of course, it is taking Correspondence 


a terrible risk to introduce this poison lead into your 


patient ; but the surgeons have never begun to tell us the REVOLUTIONARY PROPAGANDA IN INDIA 
hideous truth about the risks they take with the pape’ To the diner af Dae Rw Ree. 

surgery against cancer, and any man who has told it “~ Sir,—The following specimen of current propaganda jy 
who could be ruined for doing so—as I could not, having India may interest your readers. It is a translation of a 
no patients—has been professionally murdered for his leaflet sold for 2 pice ($d.) by revolutionaries at a meeting in 


: nee Georgetown, Jubbulpore, on June 26th last. The meetin 
temerity or honesty. My readers, these many years, have 1. “addressed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, his wife and he 
been familiar with the case against such orthodox surgery daughter-in-law, the wife of Jawaharlal Nehru, all present on 


of cancer as the Wertheim operation for the womb. The the platform, and it is estimated that there was an audience 


present point is that no surgeon, nor advocate of the of about 15,000 Indians. I do not suggest, of course, that the 


pe as Congress leaders were directly connected in any way with the 
aceepted surgery of cancer, is in a position to talk of the production of this leaflet. But they have prepared the minds 
risk involved in the alternative treatment by lead. The of the ignorant for the acceptance of the vilest charges 


radiologists may do so, if they will; but not the surgeons. against the British. 
Better still, the radiologists may seek to combine radiation This is the text: 
and chemo-therapy by lead—or something else anon—in the THE DOINGS OF THE MURDERERS : THE LOWNESS OF THE BRITISH, 











treatment of cancer. eo — oe oppressors, ene O wi 
For several years I have considered discussing Blair Bell’s st tieves, pick pockets, rogues, pretenders, despoilers, 
work here; and particularly so after hearing the discus- Dogs of hell, selfish, merciless, unsympathetic, evil doers, children 
. ho 9 a aay in London just of wickedness, parrot-eyed bastards, waylayers, fools. 
sion at the Internationa ancer Conterence in J You came to Hindusthan to eat the morsels thrown to you, but 
two years ago, when he stated his case and was attacked seeing ~~ agente you — avaricious. You created division } 
: A ‘ ee in Hindusthan, and then began to rain fire. You separated the 
by representatives of a hospital in London in a fashion Minister from the Raja, and from the keepers of the fort. You 
which represented the very nadir of professional jealousy taught me duplicity, which resulted in fights between brothers, 
ee : a You made a fool of me and then showed me your thumb. 
and stupidity. But the evidence was already then convine- You throttled Nandkumar, and then hanged him. You killed 
ing to any competent and honest student, that lead had Tikendrajit Singh and Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. You enticed away 
‘ ; : : the sons of Ranjit-Singh to England. You also killed Nana Baj 
been proved to possess a specific action against malignant Rao Peshwa by subterfuge, and burnt the Captain alive. You 
cells and had cured certain cases of cancer. I must resist bastards have —_ India pee Rand a a — ~ 
‘ e “ m ‘ P i cent cultivs Ss, an e the sons o ‘ She 
the temptation to recall certain details of that discussion, ir ue Ge Who Killed ioval ear Gea, eoliben as aoe 
to which an important contribution, favourable to Blair tionist? Who stole the ornaments from the mother of Asaf-ud- 
. : : Dowlah? Who committed Dacoity in the house of the Nawab of 
Bell, was made by a leading authority from Columbia Oudh? Who took away the bags of money from the house of 
University, New York ; but, if we recall the ignorant, selfish Wazid Ali Shah? ; 

‘ : . Oh! The trees of Allahabad Chowk still bear witness to this. 
and disastrous neglect of Lister’s work, on the part of the The gate of Delhi calls you murderers, the sight of which fills the 
great hospitals of London, when the value of the antiseptic a of the ots ahd — be rma og —_ — 

ae . ‘ 3 of ours were buried in the well of Ajnala? You filed the heads o 
principle had been proved and was being regularly demon- Asham Khan and Sambhu Sukul with a file. Who dug a ditch 
strated in Edinburgh, Paris and Copenhagen, and the sub- 40 yards deep in Cawnpore, and buried in it the breasts of Indian 

% : ake te Sita h women? Who went round the towns with the bodies of infants 
sequent record of Lister, leaving his Chair in inburg on their bayonets? When everyone was asleep, who burnt the 
in order to vindicate his work at King’s College Hospital, — .~ eo — “— . * - 5 
; 10 fired at Jallianwalabag without cause? Even the walls 
where scarcely anybody, for some time, took the trouble trembled at the cruelty of Dyer. The spirits of those who were killed 
to attend his demonstrations—we may draw the conclu- there are still shouting. : “ae 
. ‘ ; ’ How much more shall I narrate of the doings of these British 
sion that the attitude of our monstrous and overweening cowards? Who poisoned C. R. Das through the Doctors? Who 
London to other cities of our country is not always in the buried in the ground to the waist, and let us be devoured ? Who 
. i flayed the sons before their fathers? Who struck the head of the 
national interest. Lion of the Punjab with a Lathi? Yesterday’s treatment meted out 
. . . . J ‘ . . a 

Of course the bitterness and arrogance of the critics did to the cartmen of Calcutta is still fresh. 

_ th k on ae Th bl ww ae Is this the morality of Just and Civilised people ? 
not stop the work two years ago. € problem has always Slumber is now over, and the eyes of the children of India have 
been to administer the lead in such a manner as to widen been opened, O Oppressors! Your lives will not be saved, neither 

: 2 on earth nor in heaven. 

to the utmost the all too narrow interval between the For a drop of blood, we will spill a houseful of blood. We will not 

nate ; et beens! E — : } 
cancer-killing and the patient-killing doses. The hope was rest until we have destroyed you. This is the sure promise of the 
that colloidal preparations of lead might prove more useful Indians. We will prove this to be true by action. After making 

7 : India free, our victorious flag will be unfurled. 
than others. In the recent Report of the Imperial Cancer (Publisher 
Research Fund we read of the work done by Dr. A. R. ** Revolution.”’) 
Todd, of the University of Bristol, that his results on the Yours, ete., 
h bject : J. E. Wootacorr. 
uman subjec 


[It is indeed a deplorable production. We suppose it is | 
inevitable that such pernicious nonsense will continue to be 
circulated and believed, until at least the more reasonable | 


conclusively prove the possibility of bringing about the dis- 
appearance of tumours, definitely malignant, with prolongation 
of life, by the intravenous injection of certain colloidal lead 
preparations. 
We may offer our grateful attention and hopes to Proe LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA 
fessor Blair Bell and the Liverpool Medical (Cancer) Re- To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 
search Organisation, of which he is director, and to which, Sir,—For many years we have watched with concern the | 
not to me, any inquiries of any kind should be directed. prevalence of conditions which approximate to slavery in 
This article has been written on my own initiative, and Y@Tious parts of the world. Having ourselves travelled . = 
: ‘ ; ies ‘ Jes ics ye ¢ articularly 
in no interest but that of mankind in general, and without anes Of Teepe Se Sloe, We see pane 


7 ieee : interested in labour conditions in those regions, and have 
any desire to please any individual—such as Professor Blair from time to time pleaded with successive Portuguese Govern- 


Bell, with whom I have not the pleasure of being acquainted. ments and with Government representatives here and in 
I merely assume that somebody in Liverpool will be willing nana to iainedies Seen Seeieine a0 Waniee sotaeee The Sue 


: ‘ h f “a of slavery. We have always been glad to know that our 
to answer inquirers—to whom, for my part, I could giveno yiews were shared by such men as Senhor Paiva Couceiro, 
reply but the above address. LENs. late Governor of Angola, General Freire d’Andrade, late 


aspirations of Indian nationalism are satisfied.—Epb., N.S.] 
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Governor of Mozambique, and many other officials who intro- 
duced reforms. 

Through all these years we have hoped that conditions were 
improving, and they certainly did improve so long as there 
was full publicity here and in Portugal. In this connection 
the British Consular Reports were of great value, and it was 
for this reason that we deplored the letter of Lord Balfour in 
1917, in which it was intimated that the issue of British 
Official White Books would cease. From 1917 onwards we 
have therefore had to rely mainly upon private information, 
but now comes the published official document issued by the 
British Department of Overseas Trade, which throws a flood 
of light upon conditions in Portuguese West Africa. 

This document reproduces a report from Consul-General 
Smallbones, who points out that a percentage of native taxa- 
tion payable to officials amounts to nearly 8,000,000 Angolares 
out of a total tax of 51,000,000 Angolares, or more than 15 per 
cent., and he somewhat caustically remarks: ‘‘ They (the 
officials) have therefore every inducement to do this work 
carefully.’’ To-day these taxes are deducted from the wages 
by the employers and paid to the Governinent officials. As 
Mr. Smallbones says : 

The wages payable to native labourers under contract are fixed 
by Government. The hut tax at present is about equal to the salary 
for four months. These wages are low in proportion to the tax, and 
they are also low in proportion to the price of trade goods. Generally, 
the natives can grow or gather enough produce for sale to the traders 
to pay the tax and to buy their necessities, and they have little 
economic incentive to hire themselves out for these wages. The 
intervention of the authorities therefore becomes necessary to supply 
the plantations with labour. The natives of Angola are good workers, 
and engage themselves freely when comparatively remunerative work 
is offered to them. 

The sentence which we have italicised implies—what we 
have had amply confirmed from other sources—that it is now 
the policy of the Portuguese Government to intervene for the 
supply of native labour; and that this use of administrative 
force is rendered necessary in consequence of the prevailing 
low rate of wages. Thus is the yoke of slavery completed. 
In addition to private correspondence and the report of 
Consul-General Smallbones, the Angola papers have published 
figures showing that shipment of natives to the islands of 
S. Thome and Principe is again in full swing, for in August, 
1929, no less than 1,172 natives were carried on two ships! 

There is thus visible the development by the Portuguese 
Government of a system of Forced Labour for private profit. 
The late Lord Cromer was the author of the declaration now 
accepted by most Colonial Offices and by the League of 
Nations, that forced labour exacted for private profit is 
slavery. Portugal led the opposition to the Forced Labour 
Convention at the recent Forced Labour Conference, and it 
would seem that whilst the essential conditions disclosed by 
Consul-General Smallbones obtain she will be precluded from 
carrying out the obligations of the Forced Labour Convention 
or the Anti-Slavery Convention, although we may hope that 
better counsels may prevail, and that the humane and lofty 
principles of Portuguese legislation will be applied adminis- 
tratively in actual fact.—Yours, etc., 

September Ist. JosePH Burtt. 
W. A. CapBury. 
Joun H. Harris. 
H. W. NeEvINson. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Like most people interested in the organisation of 
farming, I have a respect for ‘* S. L. B.’’ which makes me 
loth to criticise his views. I do, however, feel that his 
support of the principle of the Agricultural Marketing Bill is 
based on a misunderstanding of the real position and of the 
scope of co-operation in a Free Trade country. 

There are three main types of co-operative ventures, apart 
from credit societies. The commonest English kind merely 
supplies farmers with necessities or services. Over half of our 
existing societies are of this type, and they are responsible 
for seven of the ten million yearly turnover. The marketing 
group is much less important, and most of the societies are 
collecting stations for small producers, or for the less 
important products of larger farms. The creameries handle 
milk from areas where farmers cannot contract with large- 
scale retailers, the few societies which retail being small-scale 
ventures in country towns. A few fruit and egg-packing 
stations put guaranteed grades on the general market, but 
with the exception of one milk pool in the North, and the 
defunct Hop Growers’ Association, it is difficult to find any 
co-operative body which attempts to regulate marketing or 
control its members’ output. 


The reason is clear. Except for fresh milk, at present the 
farmer’s one “ sheltered industry,’’ every farm product is 
open to competition from the Continent. All city retailers 
and most middlemen look to this source for their main 
supplies. It is therefore futile to attempt to regulate a 
market when most of the producers are outside one’s control, 
and every attempt has been defeated in this way. If any 
attempt were made to control the potato industry on the lines 
of the new Bill, there would be a disaster the first year in 
which conditions were favourable for potatoes over Western 
Europe. Every Englishman who wanted to sell potatoes 
would have to contribute to an organisation which would 
regulate his output, and also the proportion of his produce he 
could put on the market. The man with an occasional surplus 
could not sell it at all. The Dutch producer could grow what 
he liked, and as much as he liked. What he could not sell or 
use locally he would put on the English market, where he 
would get the advantage of the steadier prices until he had 
glutted the market. A large proportion of English producers 
would find that they had suffered all the disadvantages of 
compulsory co-operation and been forced to market their 
restricted output through an agency which could get them no 
better price than in any year when the market is glutted. 

In a year or two fresh milk will also be importable from 
the Continent. Until that time there is scope for a ‘ pool ”’ 
to operate in those few parts where the retailing industry is 
not fully organised in the hands of one or two large groups. 
There are few middlemen in this business, and these operate 
in the surplus milk trade. Even if it were desirable the 
farmers could not capture the retailing business in London 
and most of our large cities unless they can put up an amount 
of capital which would make the £500,000 which Dr. Addison 
would have at his disposal seem merely absurd. 

Finally, might I suggest that most writers and politicians 
exaggerate the number and importance of middlemen in the 
home products market? There is, of course, an excess of 
capital and personnel in the retail business, but retailers, and 
the middlemen who supply them, are organised primarily to 
deal with imported foodstuffs. Those who handle only home 
produce—like some inland millers, pig dealers, potato 
merchants, etc.—are either dropping out of business or 
altering their methods.—Yours, etc., G. T. Garratt. 

West Green Farm, Barrington, Cambs. 

August 31st. 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE AND MONOPOLY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Allow me in the first place to say how thankful I am 
that Mr. Taylor, and not some Tory, as too often (alas!) in 
country divisions, represents S.W. Norfolk in Parliament. 
More power to his elbow, I say! But I don’t think he quite 
understands what is advocated by the policy of Taxation and 
Rating of Land Values with Free Trade. Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty (1s.) still stands. And the policy is 
in full force in Denmark and other places. So it is not any 
“* old label ”’ that we advocate. In Denmark, too, wages are 
high, unemployment is scarce, agriculture is well organised, 
and trade is free. The policy also was carried out there by 
the united forces of Socialists and Radicals. The Single Tax 
and Rate is not to be in addition to existing rates and taxes 
but in lieu of them. Where it is put on to land values, not 
to land, these are to be proportionately removed. Farmers, 
labourers, business men, civil service men, and others would 
all benefit by this. Philip Snowden has said that a uniform 
tax of 3d. in the pound on all land in the United Kingdom 
would bring in £60,000,000. The benefit is glaringly obvious 
in the case of urban areas. Thus on March 20th it was 
announced in the press that the Duke of Westminster had just 
sold eight acres of land in Westminster for £1,000,000—one 
million pounds! But it is just as obviously necessary in agri- 
cultural areas. If it is just, and it is just, that the Duke of 
Westminster should be taxed and rated on the enormously 
inflated land values, which the community, and not he, has 
created, it is equally just that a man who owns land of no 
value at all should pay no rates and taxes. Or if its value 
is low, small rates and taxes. But if we are going to deal 
differently between “ agricultural ’’ land and “‘ urban ”’ land, 
what becomes of the “‘ agricultural ” land if the town spreads 
out and embraces it, if a factory is built upon it, or if a road 
or a railroad is opened up through it? Immediately it rises in 
value. But while it is lowly rated, or rated not at all, “‘ for 
agricultural purposes,” it may safely be held back by a 
speculative owner waiting for a rise in the market. But if it 
is rated and taxed at its selling value (apart from improve- 
ments and buildings), he cannot afford to keep it back in 
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idleness. It is forced on to the market then, and thereby 
land is cheapened. And that is why the tax and rate, unlike 
all other taxes and rates, cannot be passed on to the tenant. 
The market prevents it in that case, just as to-day it allows 
the landlord to get all he can from the tenant—all the value 
the tenant by his brains and industry has created. At 
present, while I am absolutely in agreement with Mr. Taylor 
as to the necessity of other reforms, if we are to bring idle 
hands and idle lands together—marketing facilities and co- 
operative selling to eliminate the middleman among other 
things—whatever we do in the way of improvement only goes 
in the end to enrich the landlord. Thomas found that out 
very soon, as Lloyd George would also do, were he to attempt 
to carry out his plans for developing the countryside. There- 
fore it is that we must first of all concentrate on breaking 
down the land monopoly. And the best and easiest way is by 
the Taxation and Rating of Land Values.—Yours, etc., 
Silkstone Vicarage, Burnley. Water B. GRAHAM. 
August 30th. 


SAGAS 


To the Editor of THE New SratesMAn. 


Sir,—The reviewer of my book The Conflict, among much 
else that might provoke controversy, raises the interesting 
question of the proper definition of a saga; and some of the 
views he expresses seem to invite comment. ‘‘ The true saga 
was rhythmical in form, or else a species of rhythmical 
prose.’ Volsunga, being based on ancient lays, often repro- 
duces their phrases and quotes whole stanzas; but as a rule it 
is plain prose without a trace of rhythm. And where is the 
rhythmical element in Njala, Laxdaela, or any of the great 
stories? 

Again, while there are some false sagas (‘‘ strokk-sogur ”’), 
and while in the genuine ones, handed down as they were by 
tradition, there is much that cannot be accepted as fact, the 
good faith of the authors is I think usually above suspicion. 
In Gisli’s Saga, for instance, despite the apparatus of dreams 
and forebodings, the main incidents are assuredly historical. 
In Bandamanua there is not even a dream to arouse 
scepticism; in Hen-Thorir the sagaman may have been wrong 
as to a few names, but otherwise the tale bears every mark 
of truth. 

When we come down later we find formal chronicles and 
biographies, such as Sturla’s Islandinga, resting on the most 
careful research, yet still called sagas. Specially instructive, 
perhaps, is the preface to Hrafu’s Saga: ‘“‘ Many events often 
fall out of mind, and some are told otherwise than they 
occurred; hence it comes that many men put trust in lies and 
doubt that which is true. But inasmuch as ‘ the lie turneth 
backward when it meeteth the truth,’ we have taken in 
hand to write down some incidents as we know the truth 
thereof. In these will be seen the great patience of God, and 
the free-will which he hath given us, to the end that every 
man may do what he chooseth, be it good or ill.’’ 

I take it that Mr. Galsworthy gave the name saga to his 
series in view of the fact that so many of the old sagas deal 
with the history of a family through several generations. 

It appears to me that the word covers a wide range, and 
that a book like The Conflict might not unfairly adopt it in 
one or other of its applications.—Yours, etc., 

E. E. Ketwerr. 


EDWARD MOULTON BARRETT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There can be little question of the critical soundness 
of the comments of ‘‘ R. S.”’ in THe New Statesman of 
August 30th on the Freudian fantasies with which Mr. R. E. 
Besier has sophisticated his dramatisation of The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. Having known some representatives of that 
family I do not share your critic’s difficulty in understanding 
Edward Moulton Barrett’s ‘‘ oppressive’ effect,’? and 
“tyrannical character.’”’ Barrett was unquestionably a 
** character ’’ and a strong and wilful one, as have been, more 
than one of the Barretts known to me, and his relations with 
his daughters and Robert Browning offer a good dramatic 
theme. That theme is perversely missed and messed up by 
Mr. Besier’s psycho-analytical piffle, which not only, as 
““R. S.” discerns, is psychologically and circumstantially 
false, but is on other grounds, as he suggests, deplorable as 
a public libel. Anyone conversant with the conventional 
ethics of Jamaican society of Moulton Barrett’s period will 
share, on even wider grounds than those “‘ R. S.’’ suggests, 
his sense of the absurdity of imputing perversion through 
sexual suppression to a Jamaican rural patriarch, and will, 


ae 


moreover, know that the then prevalent toleration and 
practice of natural animalism in relations with women jp. 
stinctively responsive on the pure animal plane both is, jp 
fact, inharmonious with incestuous inclinations towards 
anemic daughters, and was at that period (however much 
more intelligent the present generation may be) associated 
with a domestic and aristocratic ethic of an extremely 
rigorous character within the white dominant class, to whom 
Mr. Besier’s ascriptions would have appeared—as indeed they 
will to their descendants today—incredibly and untelligently 
filthy-minded. 

I have not seen the play—but have only read the Times’ 
and other notices of it. Shortly, however, before it was 
produced I received from Brigadier-General Moulton Barrett, 
C.B., C.M.G., an old Jamaican friend of. mine, now Custos of 
St. Ann’s Parish, a letter from which I transcribe extracts— 
written evidently in ignorance of Mr. Besier’s hypothetical 
embellishments of the Barrett patriarchal complex. 

General Barrett asked me to take certain action to try to 
avert the offence and injustice which the production of the 
play would effect, but my intervention was ineffectual and 
could not, at that date, have been otherwise. 

Moulton Barrett’s patriarchal imperiousness is, as I have 
said, quite intelligible and dramatically interesting in its 
operations, without importing into this production what his 
descendants must resent an as obscene libel—an offence 
against the dead—for which they have, of course, no legal 
remedy. His attitude towards his daughters’ suitors jis 
equally explicable in the domestic and social atmosphere of 
the time, aggravated by his pride in his Jamaican ante- 
cedents. (Though, from what I have known of his sons | 
cannot believe that he very much subdued or dominated all 
of them.) His attitude towards Robert Browning was 
perfectly simple—and would have seemed so to people of 
Barrett’s class and temper who knew Robert as a young man. 
My mother, whose brother, the late Sir Joseph Arnold, 
himself a prolific verse-writer, was a close friend of Browning’s 
(they lived at Camberwell, and Browning was often at my 
grandfather’s house), took a perfectly Philistine view of 
Robert, as a young man of inferior breeding and bumptious 
and snobbish manners, pasty-faced, Jewish in aspect, dandify- 
ing his Oriental pretensions to romantic appearance by the 
cultivation of oily ringlets; and both she and her family would 
have thought him quite impossible as a suitor, however 
enthusiastic brother Joe might be for his genius. Browning 
had, of course, much more in him than people of the Barretts’ 
class could discern—but a little of the effluence of that early 
pomade always clung about him, suggesting the sort of objec- 
tion which stiff and well-bred people of his youth often felt 
towards him. 

The following are the extracts from General Barrett’s 
“etter: 


It appears that at the Malvern Festival plays of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw are to be produced, besides one of Mr. Rudolph Besier, entitled 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street... . Speaking for fourteen living 
grandchildren of Edward Moulton-Barrett, I can say that we are 
terribly hurt by this proposed incorrect portrayal of our grand- 
father’s character on the stage. We are well aware that for over 
fifty years various writers have published biographies, etc., etc., of 
one or other of the Brownings, vilifying our grandfather’s character. 
This has been done without reference to any member of the family 
as to the true facts, and are entirely based on misapprehensions and 
misreadings of letters, etc. Beginning with small things, they have 
been elaborated until they have become gross misstatements. We 
have not so far troubled to refute these effusions of people who, I am 
afraid, in some cases only produced these books in order to make 
money. ‘To say that we have not felt the remarks made in some of 
these books would be untrue. But now, when it is proposed to place 
these ideas on the stage, it becomes almost unbearable. The Gladstone 
trial apparently indicated that the law permits writers to say what 
they like about the dead, but decent people should not be parties to 
such conduct, especially when it gives pain to near relatives of those 
attacked. 

Mr. Besier wrote the play and was inspired, as far as I can make 
out, by such books as that of Mr. Osbert Burdett, who could know 
nothing about us, except what, in his turn, he could glean from other 
books. 

Sir Barry Jackson, the director of the Festival and the producer 
of the play, expresses his desire to produce the play as a true repre- 
sentation of the author’s conception of the chief characters of the 
play. That is all right—but when such a conception is not in 
accordance with the actual facts of the case, but is only based upon 
what has been on what is mere hearsay, or upon a reading of certain 
published documents that are capable of other interpretations, it 1 
a different matter. ; 

Undoubtedly, from the first, there has been a bias in the minds of 
various writers against my grandfather, which has been utilised to 
describe him as having a character that decidedly did not belong to 
him. 

None of his children are alive, but our parents are to be repre- 
sented on the stage, as far as we glean, and if their characters are 
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to be drawn on the same lines as that of his father, it will add injustice 
to injustice. 

We have not seen the script of the play, but a synopsis has been 
shown us that may mean anything, some details of which we dis- 
tinctly object to. 

The real objection of our grandfather to the three marriages that 
took place in his family before his death were in two cases that of 
cousinship, and in the case of his eldest daughter and Robert 
Browning that of social status. ™ 

If I may say so, of the grandchildren, at least five of the grandsons 
have done good service for their country, and are deserving of con- 
sideration at the hands of writers who desire to portray charac- 
teristics of certain members of the Anglo-Saxon race. As a matter 
of fact, our grandfather was a most loving husband, and after the 
death of his wife was devoted to her memory up to the time of his 
death, some thirty years later. . 
Old Hall, Ramsden. 


Yours, ete., 
September Ist. 


OLIVIER. 


ARMCHAIR WRITERS 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMAN. 


Sir,—I am indebted to your reviewer of my book Fanfare 
for his kind, if guarded, remarks. But I am alarmed when 
he calls me ‘‘ a good armchair writer,’’ even though he limits 
the faintness of the praise to this book of miscellaneous 
papers. “‘ Armchair critic’’ was an expression invented, I 
believe, during the war for civilian critics of strategy. 
“‘ Armchair writer ’’ surely means one whose books are most 
suitably read in an armchair, presumably half-asleep, if the 
advertisements are to be believed. So far, so good. As an 
author, I writhe; as a lover of living English, I applaud. But 
consider the implications. Hereafter when we want to read 
essays we know where to sit, but when we are in the mood 
for Shakespeare, for Meredith, for Conrad, must we park our 
hips only upon unyielding wood and cane? Does it mean 
bringing an upturned beer-barrel into the drawing-room in 
order to appreciate Belloc and Chesterton? For certain 
other contemporary authors, there is, fortunately, in every 
modern house a most suitable and appropriate place where 
their books may be read—if they must be read. I dare not 
mention the place directly, but no doubt we shall soon find 
your reviewer referring to these people as “ writers for 
convenience.’’—Yours, etc., 

53 Lionel Road, 


JOHN Bropuy. 
Gunnersbury Park, Brentford. 


LORD CARSON’S LIFE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—May I thank you for your kindness in inserting my 
letter concerning Lord Carson’s Life on which I am engaged ? 
This has already proved fruitful. May I add that I should 
much appreciate any tributes from clients and admirers, and 
especially from legal correspondents, any striking examples 
of Lord Carson’s advocacy in Court, and the titles and 
approximate dates of any important causes or prosecutions 
on which he was engaged.—Yours, etc., 

1 Victoria Square, S.W.1. Epwarp MARJORIBANKS. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tue New SratesMan. 


Sir,—While thanking you for your favourable review in 
to-day’s issue of Keeping it Dark: The Censor’s Handbook, 
— I point out that my collaborator was Mr. G. Gordon 

oung and not Mr. E. E. Young, as you stated ?—Yours, etc., 

57 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. BERNARD CausTON. 

August 23rd. 


Miscellany 


THE SKETCHING PARTY 
Wr: some holiday-makers go forth equipped with 


lethal armoury, threatening disaster to fish or 
fowl, and others with the less noxious battery of 
sport, there yet remains the gentlest class of all whose 
weapons are the paint-box and the brush, and whose prey 
is the picturesque. Usually under the leadership of a 


professional, the little band of amateurs sets out each 
morning to stalk the point of view. Up go the easels in 
front of the harbour, or the ruins, or the mountain peak, 
and enthusiastically the day’s work starts. And just when 
Miss X or Miss Y—for the devotees are mostly feminine— 
is getting into rather a fix, up comes the master, with the 
deftest of touches to adjust a shadow or calm a too troubled 
sea. Then, once or twice a week, comes criticism day, when 
the master shows himself, if not the most just, at any rate 
the most tactful of judges. It is all very healthy and 
harmless and delightful; the trophies help to furnish the 
drawing-room afterwards, or to solve the difficult question 
of wedding presents, while in the distance is the prospect 
of fame and acceptance at Burlington House. 

It is easy to sympathise with these amateurs; it is easy, 
too, to laugh at them. There is something heroic in the 
spirit which sets out for a month each year for the pursuit 
of beauty and the accomplishment of art, but there is some- 
thing rather ridiculous as well. The results, alas! in spite 
of the master’s tactful verdict, are apt to fall very far 
short of the desire which brought them into being. But 
the most interesting thing about the average sketching party 
is that it represents the attitude towards art of a very large 
number of people in this country. To begin with, there is the 
idea that to attempt to paint a picture contributes to the 
spiritual betterment of the performer; this is deeply rooted 
in our national consciousness. Both in our state-owned and 
private schools the art-class has a part in the curriculum. 
Since he first started to elope with his pupil from young 
ladies’ seminaries in the early nineteenth century—though 
in that respect the dancing-master held the more successful 
record—the drawing-master has enjoyed a definite social and 
professional status. But the essential principle behind his 
teaching is that his scholars should be executants. The 
cone, the cube and the pyramid, the printed sketch in sepia 
which is to be copied on the other side of the book, the cut 
flower, and, if such be available, the local ruin for the open- 
air class—these are the common objects upon whose repro- 
duction the so frequently unwilling fingers must be exer- 
cised. A loathing of the pencil is a not unnatural result, 
and in many cases the scholars have had their fill of art for 
the rest of their lives. But if, instead of trying to make 
them paint and draw themselves, the art-master were 
content with trying to make them appreciate pictures, the 
result might be very different. The first step should not be 
to compel imitation, but to arouse interest. Then, instead 
of a roomful of bored, incompetent young amateurs, there 
would be a lesson-hour which would be looked forward to, 
and perhaps one real vocation discovered at the end. 

Along with the present method of art-teaching, there goes 
inevitably the idea that to be able to make a bungling 
attempt at a picture is an intellectual accomplishment, and 
at once art becomes something superior and priggish. Hence 
it will be found that the members of our sketching party 
are not only quite nice people, but that they consider that 
pictures should be quite nice too. A languishing refinement 
is the standard of their taste, and it is just this which causes 
the Royal Academy and a good many of our commercial 
galleries to be filled chock-full of rubbish. ‘* Quaint * and 
“ sweet ” are the two most favoured epithets, and as most 
aspects of modern life are neither the one nor the other, the 
bulk of the painting manufactured in this country bears 
very little relation to any contemporary reality. The ruined 
abbey, and the fishing-boats, and Snowdon from a distance, 
are all very well in their way; but they are not enough 
nowadays. The sketching parties which so delight in them 
are spreading a virus in taste, a kind of anemia in apprecia- 
tion, which tends to make people needlessly uneasy with the 
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environment in which they lead their lives. It induces the 
conception of beauty as a thing shut off apart, and detached 
from common existence, instead of encouraging its discovery 
and enlarging its realm; for the real artist is a Columbus in 
his manner. But it seems too much to hope that, when the 
master of the sketching party next leads out his gallant 
little band, he will say, ‘* To-day, ladies, we shall assemble 
at the gasometer or in front of the factory chimneys.”’ 
T. W. Earp. 


SOME RECENT BIRD-MARKING 
DISCOVERIES 
T invest birds’ feet with numbered light metal rings 


in the hope of tracing life-histories often seems to 

the outsider an act of faith or of insanity. Since 
the rings soon tarnish and become almost invisible, while 
apart from an insignificant amount of retrapping no definite 
measures to ensure recoveries are taken, the chance of 
such marked birds ever being heard of again might be con- 
sidered preposterously remote. In practice the rings do 
come to light on a definitely remunerative scale. The yield, 
moreover, is cumulative : each year of activity brings the 
prospect of recoveries not only from the immediate work 
but from each of the preceding years which have left a 
dwindling but still appreciable number of marked birds at 
large. This increasing return is very conspicuous in the 
British ringing scheme at the present time; the same 
quantity of outstanding records which would lately have 
been spread over three or four years’ work now crowd into 
a single season. The time seems to be near when it may no 
longer be feasible to publish every individual recovery in 
detail. 

The first half of 1980 has already brought an almost 
embarrassing richness of new material. In May a black- 
headed gull recently dead was picked up at Ravenglass in 
Cumberland : it had been ringed as a nestling at the same 
gullery in the second year of the scheme—June, 1910—and 
was therefore just about twenty years of age. No doubt as 
the work continues this record will be broken (it has already 
been equalled by a golden eagle in Germany), but there is no 
reason to suspect that gulls in a wild state live very much 
longer than that. The second oldest British wild bird 
authenticated by ringing was a Staffordshire heron killed in 
its sixteenth year. 

At the end of January a native with a bow and arrow shot 
a bird as it alighted on the ground at the village of Lembe, 
Nanga Eboko, in the French Cameroons. To his amazement 
it had a ring on it, and he took it to the Roman Catholic 
priest, who notified the occurrence. It was a cuckoo ringed 
in a pied wagtail’s nest at Eton in June of 1928, the first 
English cuckoo to be reported abroad, and the first ringed 
cuckoo found in Africa. The effect of this discovery is to 
increase rather than to clear up the mysterious migrations 
of this particularly mysterious bird. Two Scottish meadow- 
pipit cuckoos have previously come to light on autumn 
passage, one as a young bird in Thuringia, the other as an 
adult near Reggio in Italy. Speculation (for the data permit 
nothing more) has an almost unlimited scope. Do some 
English cuckoos cross Europe south-eastwards to follow 
possibly the Nile Valley to their African winter quarters? 
Is the Congo-Niger basin reached by this line, or by a direct 
crossing of the Sahara, or perhaps by a completely different 
Atlantic coast route like that apparently followed by British 
swallows, lesser black-backed gulls and terns? To mark 
more cuckoos is the only satisfactory answer. 

Small summer migrants are among the least remunerative 
of all birds for the ringer, giving recovery ratios of a 
fraction of one per cent.—the recent notifications of a York- 


a 


shire whinchat, a Surrey whitethroat, and a Cumberland 
tree-pipit in Portugal, together with a Cumberland garden 
warbler in the Pyrenees, are encouraging. Actually no 
garden warbler had come to light out of nearly seven 
hundred ringed before. 

In bulk and even in quality by far the most striking 
extension of material this year is the mass of Iceland records, 
Mr. Skovgaard, the well-known Danish marking organiser, 
whose peculiar policy of secrecy has been adversely criticised 
in this country, has at last issued the results of his work. 
Although during the past four years more than fifty 
Icelandic ringed birds have been reported in the British 
Isles, the fact that they came from Iceland and not from 
Denmark was not disclosed until this spring, and the data 
which people in this country have taken the greater part in 
securing have only now become available to them. The 
doubtful justification for such an atmosphere of mystery, 
and the resentment which it has undoubtedly caused, raises 
probably the largest ‘* political ’? issue in the bird-marking 
movement since the centralisation of all North American 
work at Washington. International work of this type 
evidently demands the fullest international co-operation, 
and it is to be hoped that no more such surprises will be 
attempted. 

Much the greatest achievement of the Iceland scheme is 
to disclose a migration of widgeon down both sides of the 
Atlantic, fanning out over 110 degrees of longitude from 
Maryland and Massachusetts to Ravenna and almost to 
Moscow. That birds from such a small native area could 
winter over nearly a third of the northern world is a 
discovery which definitely enlarges knowledge of migration. 
A scoter in the Azores, a longtailed duck far up the west 
coast of Greenland, and a whimbrel in Senegal are among 
the most surprising of the Iceland returns, apart from the 
mass of teal, widgeon, pintail, gadwall, scaup and golden 
plover in the British Isles. The knowledge that our wild- 
fowlers draw upon the breeding stock of Iceland as well as 
of Scandinavia must modify the restrictions which in the 
interest of both wildfowl and wildfowling ought soon to be 
imposed by international agreement in Europe. With the 
development of Iceland as a bird-marking country the centre 
of gravity for the work is shifted, and the importance of the 
United Kingdom as a region for reporting foreign marked 
birds increases in relation to the ** export trade ”’ of British 
marked birds recovered in Europe, Africa and America. 
The part to be played here in extending research of migra- 
tion by the most accurate and far-reaching methods is 
embarrassingly large. 

At the present stage the need is purely for field work. 
There must be more birds marked as nestlings or trapped 
as adults by harmless means in order that more material 
may be accumulated. Fresh methods must be developed, 
such as the use of decoys for ringing duck which owing to 
the growth of their legs cannot be ringed before they fly. 
The scale of operations must be increased as far as the supply 
of efficient observers will allow, for the present rate of mark- 
ing about a hundred thousand birds every four years will 
never lead to any adequate proportion of the entire popula- 
tion being marked at any one time. The ideal when a bird 
without a ring would be a curious object is still com- 
paratively remote. Existing material, although significant, 
is fragmentary. We have a mass of tantalising details of 
different problems, and rarely enough belonging to any 
particular one to enable definite conclusions to be reached. 
Where this has been attempted, the conclusions have some- 
times been upset, and in fact upsetting conclusions must 
remain for probably a generation the most valuable function 
of bird-marking. The time for generalisations is not yet in 
sight. E. M. NicHOoLson. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M OST of us, I suppose, travelling in foreign countries 


have had occasion to ask the way, and have been 

uneasy at the self-distrust that overcomes even 
the most arrogant linguist when he has to surmount the 
pronunciation of a new place-name. I remember once a long 
bicycle ride in France during which my destination seemed 
to fade quietly from a quite recognisable Brangwyn etching 
to the mere ghost of an ejaculatory hiccup. I was bicycling 
in Normandy, and I wished to arrive at Eu, the church of 
which is the subject of one of Brangwyn’s most dignified 
and spacious etchings. I lost my way. I asked my way. 
And I asked my way to—U ... more or less. Yes, I know I 
was ignorant. I ought to have remembered the Chateau 
d’Eu, and the Comte d’Eu, and Queen Victoria’s visit there ; 
but I did not, and so I went on pronouncing this ancient and 
noble word, as if it rhymed, in a modern poem said by a 
Yorkshireman, to the vowel sound in ** book.’”’? And all the 
Normans whom I asked seemed to me to do nothing in 
return except pronounce a sound of aggravated scepticism— 
Er? It was a good many miles before I realised that Eu, 
properly pronounced, rhymed with ** feu ’’—as, indeed, you 
will justly say, I might have expected. 


* * * 


Now this kind of catastrophe is by no means unique to 
adventurers in foreign parts; but may befall a man in his 
own, his native land, especially if his native land be 
England. I am rather surprised to see that the compilers, 
collectors and editor of the latest tract to be issued by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, a tract on the pronuncia- 
tion of ** some English place-names,’’ have no recommen- 
dation to give about the pronunciation of ‘‘ England ”’ and 
*London.’? You and I, of course, say ‘‘ Ingland ”? and 
* Lundun,”’ just as we say ‘* Darby ” and “* Barks ”’; but 
I have heard England, often; and more rarely heard 
London, pronounced as if both the “‘ 0’s ’’ were as the ** 0”’ 
in on.’”? Now, Mr. Lloyd James, who has edited this 
excellent little book—it may be bought for a shilling—is 
very severe and sarcastic about the traditional pronunciation 
of some place-names. 

There are people who believe that they are doing a service to 
their country and its language when they advocate that a word 
looking like Daventry must sound like Daintry. It is difficult to see 
what would be gained, but it is equally difficult to persuade these 
people away from their point of view. If it is considered vulgar to 
say “haint we” for “ haven’t we,” why is it not vulgar to say 
“ Daintry ’” for ‘ Daventry,” for the principle governing the loss 
of the ‘“‘v” is the same in both cases? . .. If Daventry is really 
serious in its desire to be known to the world as Daintry, then it 
must dress for the part. It cannot have it both ways. There is, 
so far as we are aware, no Act of Parliament that prevents a town, 
a town clerk, a mayor, a corporation, a postmaster, a railway 
company or an ordnance surveyor from spelling a place-name as 
they wish. The old records, collected by Professor Mawer and his 
colleagues, show that change has been the order of the day in the 
spelling of our place-names. Daintry looks quite as English as 
Daventry, and has the merit of saving a syllable; but it is too late 
in the day! Every country in the world has now seen the name 
Daventry in print, and most nations are familiar with the sound of 
it. . . . So Slaithwaite must take heart of grace and face adversity 
with all the courage that her famous county breeds. So long as she 
looks like ** Slaithwaite ’’ she must be content to be called something 
like it, and ‘* Slowit ” will be a term of endearment restricted to 
her nearest and dearest, who may proudly proclaim their allegiance 
to her by addressing her as such. But so long as she masquerades 
as “ Slaithwaite,” then ‘ Slaithwaite ” she must be to the outside 
world, and * Slaithwaite ” she will be to the Announcer. 


Now this is sheer tyranny ; and as are most tyrannies, it is 
hideously inconsistent and unfair. Why should Slaithwaite, 
which happens to preserve (as proudly as Marjoribanks or 
Wriothesley) a rare richness of variation between apparent 
and actual pronunciation, suffer more than the simpler, but 
equally perverted, Ulgham (pronounced Uffam) or the 
humble Iwerne (Yewurn) or Keswick? Why, indeed, this 


base refusal to consider the old ways because Announcers 
are too lazy to learn them—and if Billericay, which happens 
to be near London, can be given its proper pronunciation, 
why should Cirencester suffer, or Uttoxeter or Congresbury ? 


* * * 


And yet I suppose we who would like to keep the older 
sounds, and who dread the drab prospect of a uniform 
phonetic spelling, are fighting a hard and almost lost 
conflict. It is a shame that the small lonely towns and 
villages, whose pet names have been grumbled from genera- 
tion to generation with little difference since Alfred lost his 
way in Wessex and was set to watching cakes—it is a sore 
pity that these should be codified at the mercy of the 
precision of an Announcer, while he dare not interfere with 
England. Yet this little book shows that Mr. Lloyd James 
is not so severe as he threatens to be. He often gives 
alternative pronunciations for some of the harder cases, but 
he rarely altogether abandons the old—a bad instance of 
such abandonment is Angmering, in which the *‘ m ”’ used 
not to be sounded. But there is no effort to comb out the 
robust native sound of such names as Happisburgh, 
Alrewas, Dent-de-lion, Wyrardisbury, and Bulkeley. The 
genius of the place-name has been too much for Mr. James’s 
regularising principles. 

* * 7 

Yet I must admit that anyone who looks up the facts 
about the correspondence between spelling and pronuncia- 
tion cannot be too harsh with the idea of some reformation. 
I feel I could put up with a good deal of change in traditional 
spellings, and not only of place-names, if it was done by 
poets and not phoneticians, and in accordance with a 
principle that did not ignore etymology. Something irrepar- 
able in the way of association is lost if once we abandon all 
attempts at keeping in our words the memory of the old 
tongues that have enriched our language. Sometimes a 
word has had its spelling altered through the mere ignorant 
caprice of a printer. For instance, it was a fashion at one 
time to print ‘‘ shou’d’’? and ‘“ wou’d ”’ instead of 
** should *”? and ‘* would.’”? Then some printer, noticing 
that ‘* coud ”’ had no “ 1’’ (as indeed it would not be likely 
to have), inserted the comma; then when the “ 1’s ’? came 
back into ‘* would ’”? and ‘* should ” another printer 
insinuated it into ‘‘ could ’—and I suppose we must be 
thankful that he did not write “ caln.’’ This kind of thing 
happened often with place-names. Some of the oddest 
pronunciations in geography are in the Duchy of Cornwall— 
Ludgvan as Ludgian ; but look up an old map and you will 
find Ludgian spelt so, and Mousel instead of Mousehole. 
So, as I say, a certain amount of reform may be allowed ; 
but let it be reform on lines which stop this wretched 
tendency to reduce the grand provincial speech of West and 
North to the mincing level of polite, bloodless, so-called 
‘* Southern *? English. If we are to follow the rules of 
Savoy Hill too obediently we shall be losing our glorious 
broad vowels, the broad vowels that Shakespeare used. No 
one who ever heard Henry Irving—a Cornishman born in 
Somerset—say ‘* ga-a-a-ping pig ’’ could ever be satisfied 
with the thin unemphasis of ‘* gape-ing.”? And could we not 
get back the strong penultimate accent in words like 
‘‘ blasphemous,” “* balcony,”’ and ‘‘ revenue ”’? 

* * * 


But place-names are made harder by the natives. Once, 
near Cirencester, I asked the quickest way to Sissiter ; a slow 
uncomprehending stare; and then, “ O! You mean Ci-ren- 
ces-ter.”? The next day, being again in doubt, I asked the 
quick way to Ci-ren-ces-ter. Once more the slow uncom- 
prehending stare. And then—‘‘O! You mean Sissiter ! ”” 

RicHaRD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Apples be Ripe. By LLEWELYN Powys. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
The Selbys. By ANNE GREEN. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Trio. By Pny.uis BENTLEY. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Black Soil. By JosrruIneE Donovan. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Hymn to the Sun. 


7s. 6d. 


By Matcotm Ross. Chapman and Hall. 


Nothing to Pay. By Carapoc Evans. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 
The Spanish Virgin. By V.S. Prircnetrr. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Odd streaks of independence remain in even the most enthralled 
of readers. Mr. Powys, for instance, would never expect that in 
calling his very subversive schoolmaster-hero by the friendly 
familiar name of Chris, he might faintly irritate the reader by 
obliging him to participate in those very pleasant terms on which 
author and hero stand. Is there not a slight unfairness about that 
‘* Chris *’? Considering that he is a quite exceptionally contro- 
versial character, is it not a trifle too endearing? But a more 
formal style would have left the matter of one’s friendliness 
more open, one feels, than Mr. Powys would have wished to 
leave it. 

Chris had a remarkable father : 

When still only a child his son had occasion to appreciate the 
power of his father’s animism. Being shy, or perhaps afraid of 
meeting his parent face to face, he hid himself at the back of the 
syringa bush. For the rest of his life those lovely cream-coloured 
flowers, so heavy with the sweet perfume of June, were associated for 
him with what he then witnessed. Whenever he smelt them it would 
be the same. In a single moment he would be transported over the 
dividing acres, over the dividing years, until he felt himself crouching 
again behind that bush, while before him, up and down, backwards 
and forwards, paraded this man, his own father, his noble countenance 
contorted by a mad and uncontrollable animal transport, for no 
better reason than that he was alive in such fair weather, with apple 
leaves growing to a darker green, with a red-haired cow licking up 
the afterbirth of its slippery calf near the elder hedge, with the ants 
all alive on the dry soil between the pansies. Chris had been terrified. 
He had looked at that unknown face, elongated, baboon-like, and 
before the violence of so abnormal an emotion he could only hold his 
breath in awe. 

A similar violence, perhaps rather more showy than impressive, 
governs the son’s life. He becomes a schoolmaster and marries. 
The breaking-up of his marriage follows lines that have become 
familiar in other novels. The wife, confronted by his ardour, 
thinks love-making “ horrid’; she wants moreover a husband 
who will enjoy his conventional home and behave nicely at parties. 
It would be difficult to say what the husband wants, for his ideals 
are vague, but at any rate he does not want a conventional home, 
and he will not behave nicely at parties. A kitchen-maid at 
the school is about to be dismissed for having got into ‘* trouble.” 
This is enough to make Chris, though he has spoken to her only 
twice and knows nothing about her, climb up at night to a lighted 
window in the headmaster’s house on the chance of its being the 
window of her room, so that he may enter and comfort her. 
When the Rev. Hugh Hinny, the headmaster, hearing voices, 
arrives on the scene, Chris conceals himself under the kitchen- 
maid’s bed. To the rev. gentleman’s accusation he answers 
‘* with rising irritation.” Fancy being so misunderstood! The 
headmaster’s protests are meant to be ridiculous; there is a 
mention of his socks, which is perhaps meant to be excruciating ; 
but the innate ludicrousness of the episode lies, of course, in 
Chris’s absurd window-climbing, which in real life would have 
been so intensely embarrassing to the distressed kitchen-maid. 
Without explaining his innocence to any of the outraged moralists 
(including his wife) Chris’s vague nobility makes him insist on 
taking the girl back to her parents himself, though a perfectly 
good arrangement had been made for her father to fetch her on the 
following day. The reader may not be able to see why things 
should be improved by the girl’s being brought back to her parents 
by a young man who is a stranger both to herself and to them, 
but then Chris evidently is noble both in and out of season. These 
are tedious points to discuss, though more tedious in their length 
and importance in the narrative. The emancipation the hero 
finds in the hayfield (with free love thrown in) when he has over- 
thrown the hampering career of schoolmaster, never suspects its 
own anti-climax. And there is a smugness about all the lust in 
this book which surpasses that which is usually attributed to 
conventional virtue. Absurdities, in fact, follow quick upon one 
another in this atmosphere of smugness that excludes from 
enlightenment all but the offender, and so smoothes the path of 
illicit loves that jealousy and recriminations are unheard of. 


It is doubtful if the important cause of the exposure of bigotry 
and humbug is served by this kind of book. The reader has an 
uneasy suspicion that Mr. Powys could never do such violence to 
himself as to allow a conventionally virtuous person to appreciate 
one of the woods or streams or hayfields that he has as it were 
commandeered entirely for the conventionally immoral ; and that 
neither could he allow a godly person to sit down with simple 
enjoyment to a country meal of a new-laid egg—for Mr. Powys has 
looted the enjoyment of the new-laid egg for the sexually free, 
He can be read, therefore, with only that amount of conviction 
that is inspired by the partisan. He has roped in Nature 
exclusively for the lustful—also passion, and even death. For the 
dignity of an early death, of being stricken down and mourned, 
is bestowed on Chris—his author’s final affectionate argument 
for him. 

Miss Anne Green has not any snatching tactics, and her story, 
on the contrary, of an American family and their French setting 
is marked by a refreshing and humorous detachment. The 
characters, not intended to prove a point of view, have a 
wider field in which to be amusing and unexpected, and though 
they are not so amusing but that they might be more so, this is 
the pleasant kind of touch you will chance upon (the elderly 
Selbys being a couple who go in strongly for anniversaries, on 
which occasions Mrs. Selby always expects some handsome 
treatment from her husband) : 

. -. a third anniversary was for a terrible row caused by Mr. Selby’s 
having crossed the immense place de Etoile reading his paper, and 
having allowed his second daughter aged five to be run over by a 
bicycle. Last of all was the first of June, to commemorate a separa- 
tion which had been all but final. A difference of opinion caused by 
the celebrated and almost forgotten Dreyfus case. Mr. Selby had 
to apologise handsomely (although he secretly stuck to his opinion) 
and had to take his wife out to dinner and the play forever after on 
the first of June. 

Their niece Barbara is a heroine whom her author’s comfortable 
cynicism only just allows to be pretty and sensible; her heart- 
aches, if authentic, are highly remediable. A book in which even 
griefs make light-hearted reading, according to the author's 
cheerful intention. 

The two next books likewise hold no theories to which to fit 
their characters, and are written by authors who reach a high 
level in the straightforward presentation of what they intimately 
know. Trio is the story of three girls of widely-differing character 
whose lives intermingle in the Yorkshire manufacturing town 
which is their home. We meet them first at school, where they 
share a bedroom—the pretty Esmé, always ready by little 
deceits and contrivances to gain advantage over others; shy, 
clumsy Lena; and gentle Rachel, whose friendship is the prize 
contended for by the other two. This opening sounds conventional 
enough, and every detail of its incidents is told with a particularity 
that might threaten boredom; but it is the particularity that 
would have been registered in the girls’ own letters and diaries, 
and we gradually recognise that it has served to bring the girls 
almost startlingly to life. For when we meet them again in 
their homes, in contact with the innumerable—but again 
enumerated— incidents that make the history of their loves and 
marriages, we find them such real creatures that all the detail 
receives back from them the interest with which it has gradually 
imbued them. Then Miss Donovan’s study of pioneer life in 
the American prairie-land of Idaho some fifty years ago has the 
advantage of telling one more than its story. One learns, with 
the family of Irish Catholic Connors, what it is like to be lost in 
a world of snow between home and the township-school; and 
how a black cloud in the sky can descend in the form of millions 
of grasshoppers on the crops that represent life for the winter 
to come, leaving behind a stealthy larva to undermine the 
promising wheat of the following year; and how finally the 
coming of the railway can bring the promise of fewer perils in the 
future. Another story helped by its setting—a story of desperate 
love and adventure—is Hymn to the Sun. Labrador, snow, dogs, 
seal-hunting, feet frozen on your legs, tears frozen on your pillow, 
would be difficult to make commonplace; and the drama of 
human passion enacted on this frozen end of the earth is finely 
conceived. 

The scene of Nothing to Pay is laid chiefly in a country a million 
miles away, to which the author gives the name of Wales; the 
characters, though of our own day, have an aboriginal quality 
that makes one see human nature afresh; and the Welsh-English 
idiom in which the book is written, though unlike any speech 
used by human beings, gives to the book a strange mood and 
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new manner. The quality of exposure in Mr. Caradoc Evans’s 
writing has led him to scenes in which there is not a single dignity 
or decency to be so much as named. And he has an individuality 
that does not pander to his reader, who has to go all the way to 
adapt himself to an exceedingly concentrated style. A bitter, 
censorious, unconvincing book in which a spark of sympathy 
would be as strange as an iceberg in the Sahara, and as welcome. 

Mr. Pritchett, who has far more skill than Mr. Evans, and 
quite as keen an eye for human frailty and wickedness, and the 
heavy stupidities of the mature, has also an imaginative vision 
which makes his book of stories a delight to the heart as to the 
mind. The ten short tales in the book are in various moods of 
fancy and fantasy—irony, satire, farce, adventure, the uneasy, 
the pitiful and the rare tragedy of childhood are illustrated in 
scenes shown with an exquisite economy and a rare sense of 
esthetic integrity. The Spanish Virgin itself, which takes up 
more than half the book, has only one fault—Mr. Pritchett leaves 
it rather than forsakes it, leaves poor, naive, innocently rash 
Crystal, with her absurd, friendly little husband, still really 
unaware of her mpther’s enjoyed duplicities, of her long deter- 
mination to be more important than her daughter. Crystal is not 
only observed, she is known—in so far as that character can 
be known—and presented with a freshness, a freedom from 
sentimentality, an understanding of her problem that are indeed 
unusual in English novelists’ portraits of young girls. Mrs. Lance 
is known too, though perhaps hated too much; but I think 
the Spanish Marquis is an invention only, though a fascinatingly 
humorous one. This book, so free from factitious and sham 
cleverness, so profound in much of its exploration, must add to 
Mr. Pritchett’s already high repute. 





PROTEUS. 


A MANAGED CURRENCY 


Gold, Credit and Unemployment. By G. D. H. Coir, 
and Unwin. 5s. 

Since the problem of unemployment, not of labour alone, 
but of all the factors of production, signifies the failure in the 
application of purchasing power—i.e. effective demand—the 
trouble appears to be either that there is not enough money 
or that it is not quickly and properly applied in demand, or 
both. Whatever view we hold of the ultimate cause of the 
failure of expansion of markets, we must therefore give due 
attention to this monetary aspect. 

Mr. Cole presents here in his 
“elements ’’ of monetary policy. Some of it will be stiff 
reading for novices. But it is necessary, and is presented as 
simply and clearly as the subject permits. After showing the 
part which gold plays as basis for currency and credit in our 
monetary and banking policy, and the dangers that confront 
us in the scarcity of new gold and the maldistribution of 
the entire supply, he argues with convincing force that we 
should keep a gold supply sufficient for the purposes of 
external trade, but should release our internal monetary 
supply from dependence upon gold. In other words, he 
stands for ‘‘a managed currency’”’ as the best way of 
securing such reliability of prices and sufficiency of pur- 
chasing power as will maintain and encourage production and 
consumption. 

I do not think that he gives sufficient emphasis (though he 
recognises the distinction) to the difference between improved 
productive power as a cause of falling prices and defective 
monetary supply. A slow gradual fall of general prices, due 
chiefly to the former cause, is on the whole a good way of 
distributing increased productivity through the consumer, 
whereas a rapid fall due to monetary scarcity is a disaster. 
Mr. Cole is surely right in urging that our banking policy 
must be transformed along the lines of a managed currency 
and credits, and that for this work both the issue and the 
direction of credit must be placed under public control. 
“The chain of cause and effect runs thus: Less gold, less 
currency; less currency, less credit; less credit, less produc- 
tion ” (page 84). The new policy must secure a liberal supply 
of credit. This does not signify inflation, provided the 
increased credit is applied properly to stimulate production, 
with a corresponding increase of consumption due to the 
distribution of more purchasing power. 

There are two directions into which such increased supply 
of money may go, so as to revive trade. We must look not 


Allen 


earlier chapters the 


to the recovery of our overseas trade as a chief remedy for 
unemployment, but to the expansion of home trade owing to 
increased spending power placed in the hands of the workers. 
For only thus can we get that expansion of effective demand 
for consumables which will vitalise our waste capital and 
labour and furnish the means of rationalising those industries 
which need the changes which this awkward term implies. 
To argue, as some do, that rationalisation must await a time 
when capital to help in its performance is available is absurd. 
There has not been during recent years, and is not, a 
deficiency of investment capital or bank credits to finance any 
trading proposition whose proposers can show a _ good 
prospect of a profitable market for the cheaper goods they 
can turn out by improved technique and organisation. 

For more immediate absorption of the unemployed Mr. Cole 
looks to a variety of public works, including slum clearance, 
school building, water supply, land development, electrical 
development, and a variety of other useful projects which lie 
outside the competitive industrial field, though they would 
contribute largely to economic progress. The money needed 
as capital to finance these schemes Mr. Cole would raise by 
State borrowing and taxation. He would secure the requisite 
mobile labour supply by enlistment of unemployed workers in 
a National Labour Corps, which would train and apportion 
labour to the several jobs. The dole would no longer 
represent waste and damage, it would be replaced by wages 
for work, which, though nominally less productive than the 
labour in ordinary employment, would produce sorts of 
wealth not otherwise attainable. The general effect would be 
to enlarge the share of the total monetary and real income of 
the nation in the hands of worker-consumers, whose enlarged 
consumption would stimulate production in the staple indus- 
tries and thus reduce unemployment, so setting the ball of 
prosperity a-rolling. 

The full efficacy of Mr. Cole’s policy hinges upon its 
enabling the market for commodities and capital goods 
(i.e., products in general) to keep pace with the enlarged 
powers of production which science has put into the pro- 
ductive machine. This requires a management of monetary 
power, not merely in apportioning it among different employ- 
ments, but in distributing it more favourably to the workers. 
It is because the public policy advocated by Mr. Cole would 
make strongly in this direction, by diverting a larger propor- 
tion of the monetary and real income of the country into the 
hands of public and private employees, and by putting an 
increased share of the savings of the nation into public 
projects, that I set the highest value upon the reasoned 
proposals in the later chapters of this little book. 

Some revival of foreign trade would accompany this policy, 
especially if other countries with waste productive powers 
followed our example. But 

It is the home market, unlimited in its potential demand, rather 
than the foreign market, limited by the growing industrialisation of 
other countries, that must be expanded if we are to cure the 
disease of unemployment. Until Mr. Thomas realises that funda- 
mental fact, and gets to work to rebuild the purchasing power of 
the British workers, employed and unemployed, as a means to the 
revival of home demand, I fear there is no hope of his tackling 

his admittedly difficult task in the right way (page 135). 

There are risks and difficulties in Mr. Cole’s proposals, due 
mainly to the fact that Britain is a political not an economic 
system, but they must be encountered and overcome if we are 
to make a sound recovery from our malady. 


J. A. Hopson. 


THE GENIUS OF PASCAL 


Pascal. By Jacques CHEVALIER. Sheed and Ward. 15s. 


To the study of Pascal M. Chevalier brings the indispens- 
able gift of sympathy, without which no estimate of a genius 
so rare and baffling can be more than a formal report. ‘‘ A 
good mathematician, a good sceptic, and a humble follower of 
Jesus Christ.’’? Such is one famous summary of the man, and 
when to these diverse elements we add the invention of the 
omnibus and a talent for controversy so keen that the 
Chancellor Séguier, after reading the first Provincial Letter, 
‘‘ nearly had a stroke, and had to be bled seven times,’ it 
becomes difficult to find a scheme of classification with an 
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obvious label for the case. The notoriety gained by Pascal in 
the bitter controversy of Jansenists and Jesuits is no longer 
of great importance. Even in that episode he preserved, as 
M. Chevalier remarks, a certain detachment. He was never 
a rigid Jansenist, and even protested that he ‘‘ was not of 
Port Royal.”’ But, loving truth and hating laxity of morals, 
he mistrusted the politic temper of the Jesuits and composed 
one of the classics of the French language for the denuncia- 
tion of casuistry, perhaps with a certain failure, as 
M. Chevalier allows, to perceive that a thing, necessary or 
useful in itself, is not to be fairly judged by its grosser 
perversions. That general rules do not meet particular cases, 
that equity is above statutable justice, and the spirit more 
excellent than the letter, are truths that the casuists did well 
to proclaim. The defect of casuistry, however, is that it 
tends to become an infinite process. Once exceptions to rules 
are defined and committed to writing, every new case will 
provoke the question whether it fits or misfits the old. Nor 
can it be denied that the temptation to evade the narrow way 
by skilful dialectic will present itself to all who seek an 
apology for their own deviations. There is no exact science 
of moral action: what is right or wrong for the individual 
must be determined by a conscience that prescribes no 
inflexible rules for others, but claims no favour for itself. 

In the regular histories of what passes as philosophy Pascal 
enjoys no acknowledged place. No coherent system, no 
technical language, no parade of concepts and categories will 
be found in his immortal ‘‘ Thoughts.’”’ If, nevertheless, 
M. Chevalier is right in speaking of his ‘‘ philosophy,’’ it is 
because he constantly remembered what modern philosophers 
have conspired to forget, that the supreme business of human 
reason is to discover and pursue the ultimate good. The 
ghost of Pythagoras has always haunted philosophy, nor 
could any man with Pascal’s genius for mathematics escape 
its visitations. But when we compare him with Descartes, 
or with others who have found in mathematics the pattern of 
lucidity and truth, the exceptional quality of his mind is 
revealed. For though Pascal declares that ‘‘ an infallible 
method is the object of all men’s search,’’ and that ‘ the 
geometers are the only ones who do attain it,’”’ he is equally 
ready to insist that ‘‘ there is very little difference between a 
man who is nothing but a geometer and a skilled artisan.”’ 
Geometry, in fact, ‘‘ is the finest craft in the world, but after 
all it is only a craft.’”’ By these and other apt quotations 
M. Chevalier easily acquits Pascal of the stupendous blunder 
of supposing that the highest truths can ever be matters of 
demonstration. Thus it was, too, that antinomies in the 
Kantian style did not disturb him; for he believed that, while 
thesis and antithesis might be equally incomprehensible by 
** reason,”’ the one or the other might yet be indubitable in 
fact. So far as ‘‘ reason’’ means the discursive exercise of 
the mind within the bounds of logic, it may well reach its 
limit or stumble upon the inconceivable. But for Pascal the 
‘* reasons of the heart ’’ contained a deeper and more certain 
revelation. Here, as M. Chevalier observes, the lack of a 
technical language may cause misapprehension. By ‘‘ the 
heart ’’ and its reasons Pascal signifies no concession to idle 
feeling, much less any indifference to truth. He simply 
maintains, like most of the world’s greatest thinkers, that 
the intuition of ‘‘ God, freedom and immortality ”’ is gained 
only by a concentration of our whole moral and intellectual 
nature upon a single effort, compared with which the patter 
of academic philosophers is a frigid and trifling affair. 

Even in his loftiest speculations Pascal owed much to 
mathematics. Meditation on the two infinities, the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small, gave him an image of man’s 
halfway house in the universe, and from the same source he 
learned that the inconceivable may yet be true. There are 
also occasion lapses from his more critical position. The 
celebrated ‘“‘ wager’’ argument concerning God’s existence 
gains nothing by the cloak of mathematical precision. From 
the probability of the mathematician to the probability which 
is ‘‘ the very guide of life’ there is no road whatever, as 
Pascal should have known. But if now and again his mathe- 
matics get the better of his judgment, or if at times he seems 
to approach the opposite extreme of ‘‘ misology,’’ he still 
provides the finest example of harmony between the genius of 
abstract thinking and passionate insight into religious truth. 


ces 


A FREE MIND ON 


The Reconstruction of India. 
Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 


If the public is to follow the Round Table Conference and to 
assess its findings intelligently, Dr. Thompson says in his 
preface, “‘ there is need for a connected account of how 
Britain and India have come where they stand to-day,” and, 
strange though it may seem amid the cloud of books on the 
recent past of India, the statement is true. There are 
histories and controversial books in plenty, dealing with the 
British system and Indian Nationalism. There was room 
still for an analysis of the record, and a statement of the 
problem in 1930, by a modern Englishman, writing with 
knowledge of the intellectual and social ferment in India and 
out of a personal experience gained through working among 
young Indians. These qualifications Dr. Thompson possesses 
in an eminent degree, while the independent position he has 
made for himself in controversy gives special value to a 
volume that could hardly have been more advantageously 
timed. 

Dr. Thompson is known as the author of a notable little 
book on Suttee, and of a brief examination of the histories of 
the Mutiny which may rightly be said to have marked the 
end of a period in the writing of British-Indian history. 
Readers of those two volumes will have been prepared for the 
first half of The Reconstruction of India in which the great 
age of the British Raj, ending with the Mutiny, is considered. 
** Nothing in the history of nations ever did more mischief 
than the violent break of 1857,’’ says Dr. Thompson, and he 
does not deny that there is much to be said for the political 
Indian who sees the ensuing seventy years as a “‘ vista of 
broken promises.’’ More than a century ago such men as 
Sir Thomas Munro could see that ‘‘ our present system of 
government, by excluding all natives from power, and trust, 
and emolument, is much more efficacious in depressing, than 
all our law and school-books can do in elevating, their 
character. We are working against our own designs.”’ Ina 
series of chapters, lightened by illustrations from the memoirs 
of heroic Anglo-Indians, the author traces the course of 
British rule from the Lawrence brothers to Curzon, saying 
curiously of Curzon, the most thoroughly advertised pro- 
consul of his age, that he has never ‘‘ had a fair show.’’ No 
movement of the modern world can have been more inevitable 
than that of Indian nationalism, nor, in view of such influences 
as the Punjab tradition, Bengali emotionalism, and the un- 
scrupulous exploitation of the Hindu revival by B. G. Tilak, 
could it have been possible for nationalism to escape its 
violent stages. Dr. Thompson makes this clear to the English 
reader, and we may hope also to the American reader, who is 
kept especially in mind as the significance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the miserable sequence of events since the war 
are expounded. ‘‘ The last decade has been sterile with 
politics,” and we must unfortunately be reminded of their 
blunders and absurdities, since every one of them has its own 
direct relation to the crisis of the present year. They are 
here vigorously set forth, from the first Non-Co-operation 
crusade of 1920 and the grotesque Khilafat movement to the 
storm over Mother India and the appointment of the Simon 
Commission, the capture of the National Congress by the 
party of independence, the Gandhi march to the sea, and the 
initiation of mass civil disobedience. Dr. Thompson provides 
a short history of this astonishing decade, with precise 
documentation. 

The second half of the book is in effect a statement of the 
overwhelming case for the Round Table Conference. It 
begins with a summary of the problem of the Princes, con- 
cerning which the Swaraj party has taken up contradictory 
positions. The Indian States, of course, must be maintained; 
the Princes obviously could not be coerced by a Nationalist 
India. ‘‘ The whole business of the States is hopelessly 
arrears; you cannot hold up even Asia for ever; if ever there 
was a case for a round-table conference it is this.” Exactly, 
and it is only under the British Government that the Princes 
could be brought into the Conference. As for Dominion 
Status, Dr. Thompson argues that it was implicit in the 
historic British declaration of August, 1917. Asa ee securely- 
established goal, set forth after unhurried discussion,” and 
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after self-forgetting work by all parties, it would “‘ see India 
on her way to a peaceful future.’’ As for defence, what is 
the answer to the contention of the Nehru Report that India 
makes no essential difference to the Dominion position? 
Dr. Thompson thinks that under Dominion status Britain 
would lose India as a great field of enterprise. It is not clear 
why he should say this, since he is appealing for a generous 
settlement and is convinced that British-Indian trade would 
leap up “‘ once the political onus has gone from Britain.” 
The greatest of all obstacles to complete self-government for 
India is the Hindu-Moslem conflict. ‘‘ India is racial to-day,” 
said Gandhi; the communal strife has grown more fierce, and 
Dr. Thompson cannot see that any progress whatever has 
been made during recent years “‘ in persuading Moslems to 
set patriotism before religion.’’ Moreover, all attempts by 
Indians to win respect and recognition from the outside world 
are doomed to failure until India ‘‘ overhauls the whole of her 
social system and practice,’ especially with regard to the 
position of women and the depressed classes. Of that 
Mr. Gandhi himself is as deeply convinced as any European 
can be. To the author of this book, nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt as to the right line of political advance. It is 
that leading to full partnership in the British system. Should 
this be accomplished, it will mean that 


for the first time, an Empire dominated mainly by people of one 
blood will have found a way to incorporate on equal terms a vast 
people of blood and thought and religious beliefs poles apart from 
their own. It will open up new hope for depressed and discouraged 

oples everywhere, and there can be no limit set to the regions into 
which its influence will go. 


THE YOUNGER PITT 


William Pitt the Younger. By P. W. Wirson. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Philip Whitwell Wilson’s name on a title-page brings 
back memories of a once-familiar ‘‘ P. W. W.,’’ who in the 
later years of the Edwardian epoch combined the position of 
a member of Parliament with that of Parliamentary corre- 
spondent to the Daily News. Alas, how long ago it seems! 
The interval has brightened and not rusted Mr. Wilson’s pen, 
but it has somewhat americanised it. He calls motor traffic 
“auto traffic,’ the wireless the ‘‘ radio,’’ and refers to the 
institution now occupying Stowe House as a “ private ”’ 
school. What is more serious, he gives apparent endorsement 
to such typical American mythologies as that Edison made 
the first incandescent electric lamp, or that England in 1784 
was no more democratic and no better governed than France. 
Some things about his native land he seems to have forgotten; 
for instance, he refers to John Peel with his coat so grey as 
having flourished in the eighteenth century! 

Pitt is already the subject of a very brilliant short 
biography by the late Lord Rosebery. On its scale and in its 
kind that is one of the most masterly things in the language, 
and in no respect out of date. What then could a new 
biography attempt? It could either present Pitt from a 
different angle of political prepossession, less friendly towards 
him and more sympathetic to Fox; or it could lengthen and 
develop the purely personal portrait, and multiply vivid and 
caustic details in the novelist’s manner made popular by 
Mr. Lytton Strachey. The latter, and not any elaborate 
political re-examination, has been Mr. Wilson’s aim. Pitt is 
not a perfect subject for the Strachey method; for it usually 
relies a good deal on sex-interest and sex scandals, and in 
these Pitt’s own life-story is peculiarly lacking. But other 
material about him is picturesque and abundant enough; and 
with the scandals of Fox and the royal family as foils, 
Mr. Wilson has made up a very bright and readable book. 

Pitt’s career as a statesman falls sharply into two halves— 
the peace-period and the war-period. On the former there 
are few but favourable verdicts; the weight of modern censure 
has fallen on the latter. It was the fashion among Liberals 
twenty-five years ago to blame him for the whole Tory 
reaction which began under his rule from 1793 onward; and 
some brilliant writing—Mr. J. L. Hammond’s early book on 
Fox, for instance—laid emphasis on this side. No doubt Pitt 
bears a heavy responsibility; but to-day our more recent 
experience of a national life-and-death struggle in 1914-19 
may render us readier to make allowances. Pitt was most 


Stanley Paul. 


reluctant to go into the war. Once in, events overpowered . 


him; but so they must have overpowered almost any British 
Premier in the situation which had arisen. Imagine a case in 
which a triumphant militarism, like the German General 
Staff’s, and a triumphant revolutionary propaganda, like 
Lenin’s, were effectively combined against us in the hands of 
a single Power, and that Power our next-door neighbour, 
with coasts visible from our own. Something like that was 
what Pitt confronted, amid the steady and _ progressive 
crumbling of the rest of Europe. Remember, too, that from 
first to last he had no organised party behind him, and 
nothing but his personal force and prestige to sustain him 
against the corruption and blindness of the great political 
chiefs on the one side, or the baffling bigotries of the King 
on the other. Had ever a statesman a harder row to hoe? 
He might, of course, have resigned; but must not his doing 
so have imperilled the country? 

His failure as a War Minister to ‘‘ win the war” is a 
different matter; but it calls for some similar allowances. 
Not only had he the unique genius of Napoleon against him, 
but like every English War Minister since 1714 he was 
incaleulably hampered by the Court’s claims on the Army. 
He is-often criticised for multiplying remote “ side-shows,”’ 
instead of concentrating on bigger military objectives in 
Europe. Poor strategy, no doubt; but in Europe he had to 
give the command to a Royal prince, whereas elsewhere he 
need not. Was that a factor which he could ignore? After 
all, it was the Indian side-show which brought about the 
discovery of Wellington. 

Perhaps the best defences for Pitt are those which 
Mr. Wilson makes—the appeal to what his critics Fox and 
Grenville did, when they were in their turns in office after his 
death. And perhaps the noblest eulogy on him is that with a 
full quotation of which this book ends—Sir Walter Scott’s. 
But a singularly fine one concludes the life by Lord Rosebery 
already referred to. Here is one of its last sentences. ‘‘ He 
ruled,’’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ during the convulsion of a new 
birth at the greatest epoch in history since the coming of 
Christ, and was on the whole not unequal to it.” 
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LOVE OF PLACE 


Cumberland. By Watrer and CLARE JERROLD. 
By Professor R. H. Case. Middlesex. 
Pore. Mathews & Marrot. 3s. 6d. each. 

Here are three charming and perfectly individual portraits; 
Cumberland, Lancashire, Middlesex: nature, industry, the 
town. Between them they embrace all the main characteris- 
tics of English life, English scenery, and English literature, 
and it was an admirable choice which picked these three 
volumes for simultaneous publication. 

Cumberland has bred poetry, as one might say, from her 
very soil. She can show a long line of native and dialect 
poets stretching from the days of the old ballads to recent 
times, and it was her hills and lakes that strengthened the 
spirit of our romantic poetry. Never for one moment does 
one feel that Cumberland is in any sense a man-made county, 
that her character is woven out of associations or that her 
features are but the words and actions of famous men. On 
the contrary, it is always Cumberland who gives and the 
poets who take; and it is worthy of note that of all the writers 
who visited her in the course of centuries and who, every one 
of them, hastened to set down their impressions of her 
** beauty, horror and immensity,’’ of her ‘‘ sublime chaos,”’ 
or of her “‘ cloud-soaring mountains,”’ only a few stayed any 
length of time or ever converted these delirious first 
impressions into any ordered work of art. The others seem 
in a way overpowered by her physical beauty, which is some- 
thing they are incapable of absorbing. Charles Lamb, 
inveterate Cockney, frankly states his intention of leaving the 
place alone; he admits that Skiddaw is “‘ a fine creature ”’ but 
adds, ‘‘ I could not live on Skiddaw.’’ 

The literary product of Lancashire is far more slender than 
that of Cumberland. She, too, has her native poets, and 
Wordsworth frequently came over the border for inspiration; 
yet throughout Professor Case’s anthology one has the 
impression that somewhere in the background lies a vast store 
of vital energy which is all the time directed towards some 
other activity. Here a large number of the extracts are 
pictures of local life, scenes, events or customs, of the 
Lancashire men up in arms and marching to battle, gathered 
in a chattering crowd about some poor wretch condemned 
of witchcraft, of a household turned topsy-turvy by torment- 
ing devils, of the restless spirit, in short, which is ultimately 
to be turned to advantage in the mechanised Lancashire of 
the present day. Professor Case touches but lightly on this 
aspect of Lancashire. He does indeed sketch her industrial 
history in passages from the local poets, from Mrs. Gaskell, 
from Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth and others, but in the final 
pages of his anthology he leads us away from the towns 
beside Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s brook or to watch the 
evening from the moors with Mr. Ammon Wrigley. 

Mr. Michael Pope’s Middlesex is the most entertaining of 
these three volumes. Certain advantages, it is true, attach 
to the county, but Mr. Pope has great gifts as an anthologist 
and has a peculiarly keen sympathy with his subject. 
Throughout the centuries Middlesex has been the playground 
of London; to its gardens came the élite of society taking its 
polite and courtly recreations; thither, too, came little 
friendly gatherings of men and women of letters, thither we 
all crowd now on the tops of ’buses. What else could this 
county have produced but that same sparkling, satirical, 
polished, well-bred literature which is the creation of London 
herself, yet here free from any mud picked up in the streets 
or from anything still less desirable caught from some neigh- 
bouring slum, free on the other hand from any too serious 
concern with nature? It is a literature polite as the society 
whence it draws its life, full of charming pictures of Horace 
Walpole banqueting ‘‘ their representative Majesties of 
France and Spain” at Strawberry Hill, of Hannah More 
staying with the Garricks at Hampton and delighting in the 
** great deal of company ”’ entertained by them, “ lords, 
ladies, wits, critics, poets,’’ of Becky Sharp throwing the 
presentation copy of Johnson’s Dixonary back into Miss 
Pinkerton’s garden on Chiswick Mall, and, in our own 
century, of Mr. J. C. Squire listening from this same spot 
to the guns in France. Middlesex, in short, as a county is 
the antithesis of Cumberland yet has a literature as fine as 
hers; Middlesex has not a natural feature of her own but 
owes her very existence as a spiritual entity to her great ghosts. 


Lancashire. 
By T. Micwaren 


TWO CROWDED YEARS 


Two Years. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. O’Flaherty is a modern swashbuckler. He takes his 
adventures with a dangerous quietness, is intensely aware that 
he is a very tough fellow, and knows the trick of telling a story 
in which he can manage unobtrusively to throw a good deal of 
light on his own prowess. In the two years described in this 
book he was successively brewer’s fireman, hotel boy, bank clerk, 
hobo, factory-hand, waiter and dishwasher. He was knocked 
out by a stoker after being floored twenty-seven times; he 
drank a petty officer under the table with alternate bottles of 
cognac and malaga, and ended by swallowing a “ bowlful” of 
vodka “at a draught.” Adventures of this sort tumble on 
every page, and they are entertaining if somewhat incredible 
to read. But Mr. O'Flaherty is modern as well as being a 
swashbuckler. Instead of going to sea, he “assumed the 
consciousness of a seafarer and of a working man.” This was at 
Cardiff, which he describes as ‘* an astonishing place,” and which 
certainly seems to have had a complicated and astonishing effect 
on Mr. O’Flaherty. Later on in the crowded ugliness of a 
Canadian doss-house, he addresses himself: ‘* Henceforth this is 
your great curse as well as your great happiness, to see the 
souls of men naked and even the most foul a brother to your 
soul, which contains it.” It is difficult at times not to believe 
that this solemnity is put on; for Two Years is essentially an 
irresponsible book, and Mr. O'Flaherty might well have left it 
without these trivial moralisings. Many of the descriptions are 
really good. His first job was at a brewery in Pimlico : 

The brewery itself was like a jail. An ancient building that seemed 
to have grown around itself, like an old potato, which, forgotten in 

a warm place, sends out incongruously, before winter has yet gone, 

multitudes of shoots and sickly stalks. I was shown, with awe, 

the great urn where the brewer mixed his potion. Then I was led 
among the vats, through alleyways and down narrow stairways that 
were slippery with spilt beer and daubs of yeast. A dark, gloomy 
place, full of an acrid stench that rises in my nostrils as I write. 

I hear the barrels roll bumping on stone flags, and see great pipes 

belching their brown fluid and workmen swaying as they skim the 

froth from the brewing cauldrons, drunk with smell. 
Change of scene, an economy and matter-of-factness of narrative, 
the genuine delight in adventure and odd, sometimes repulsive, 
‘** characters ’’—these qualities make the book go better than the 
naive and assertive attitudes of its author would suggest. The 
description of the publisher—* an autobiography that reads like 
fiction ’’—covers its faults as well as its merits. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rudi Schneider: A Scientific Examination of his Mediumship. By 
Harry Price. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Some Modern Mediums. By THreopore 

7s. 6d. 

In consequence of the publicity connected with his visit to London 
last year, Rudi Schneider, a very young man of Munich, has become 
better known to the general public than any other medium, man or 
woman, in the world. Mr. Harry Price is ‘“‘ honorary director, 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research,” and is otherwise described 
as ** an expert in conjuring ” (p. 81). He visited the Schneider family 
in Munich and interested himself in bringing him to London, an 
enterprise here described in detail. The book is a particular record of 
twenty-six experimental séances, carried out with the aid of an 
elaborately constructed mechanism of electrical control. The be- 
haviour of Rudi in trance is recorded moment by moment, together 
with the actions of the invited observers. Rudi’s “control” on 
the other side, known as Olga and speaking only German, continually 
told the sitters to talk and keep on talking. Various well-known 
people attended the séances, including Mr. Frank Lawton, whose 
Young Woodley-like comment upon the phenomena would seem to 
be as good as any other: ‘I dunno what to think, you know. | W hat 
I mean to say is, well, there must be something in it, don’t you think ?”! 
Mr. Besterman, librarian of the Society for Psychical Research, 
subjects five living mediums to a fairly detached examination. Many 
readers will be surprised to learn that the notorious Mrs. Piper is still 
alive. Mr. Besterman’s summary of her exploits is an excellent 
piece of condensed narrative, with full references. He is satisfied 
with Mrs. Henry Sidgwick’s analysis of the Piper phenomena. He 
goes on to consider Maria Silbert, of Gray; Eva C., who fills a large 
space in the writings of Schrenck-Notzing; Mme. Kahl-Toukholva, 
a Russian living in Paris, and Margery, the wife of Dr. L. R. G. 
Crandon of Boston. Mr. Besterman is, of course, a trained investi- 
gator, and perhaps his general conclusion in each case might be summed 
up as “important if true.” His doubts are candidly expressed, 
especially in the case of Margery, whose séances made an exciting 
topic in Boston and at Harvard for several years. 

The Just Price. 
ment. 


The scholastic economic doctrine of The Just Price allowed > 
influence upon price-levels of the utility and scarcity of the article. 


By Liam O’FLAneERTY. 





BESTERMAN. Methuen. 


Edited by V. A. Demant. 
4s. 6d. 
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A COMMENTARY 


By John Galsworthy 


Printed by the Westminster Press and limited to 
275 signed copies of which 250 are for sale. 
Price £2.2.0 net. (All sold) 


THE DEMON 


By Michael Lermontov 


Translated by Gerard Shelley, with an introduc- 

tion by Prince Mirsky. Printed by the Alcuin 

Press and limited to 325 copies. Price £1.1.0 
net, prospectus on application. 


** The best previous version was... , but this 
of Mr. Shelley’s is at once easier and, at moments, 
of higher poetic quality. The book is beautifully 
printed.” NEW STATESMAN 
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By George Cavendish 
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A Striking New Novel 


THE FOREST OF 
THE HANGED 


By LIVIU REBREAN 
Rumania’s Foremost Man of Letters 


75. 6d. 


INDIA AND THE 
SIMON REPORT 


By C. F. ANDREWS 





Mr. Andrews, whose knowledge of India is almost unique, has 

here written a constructive criticisim of the famous report in which 

he shows how vital it is that the Indian problem should be 
approached from the new national standpoint. 


Cloth 5s. Paper 35. 


MAHATMA GANDHIS 
IDEAS 


INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS 
Edited by C.F. ANDREWS 
“Mr. Andrews is to be congratulated. His long and intimate 
friendship with Mahatma Gandhi has enabled him to produce an 
admirably balanced work,”—NATION. 
“It throws valuable light on the career of a remarkable 
personality” —NEW STATESMAN. 
and Impression, 125. 6d. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF 
BOLSHEVISM 


By ARTHUR FEILER 
Translated by H. J. STENNING 


A vivid account of the life and problems of contemporary Russia 
by a keen and impartial observer, together with an exhaustive 
analysis of the whole experiment of the proletarian State. 


10s. 6d. 


CROMWELL AND 
COMMUNISM 


By EDUARD BERNSTEIN 
Translated by H. J. STENNING 


In this book the author shows the extensive and formidable 
character of the socialistic movements and aspirations in 
England during the Cromwellian era. 


tos. 6d. 


GOLD, CREDIT AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


FOUR ESSAYS FOR LAYMEN 
By G. D. H. COLE 
“Laymen are greatly indebted to Mr. Cole for these brilliant little 
essays. They cover most controversial ground; but they hold the 


scales so evenly that they are of service even to those who dis- 
agree with mosi of the conclusions fundamentally.”—OBSERVER. 


55. 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF THE LAWS 
OF ENGLAND 


By His Honour JUDGE RUEGG, K.C. 





“Tt seems incredible that the laws of England should be 
condensed into so few pages, but it has been done, and done 
most brilliantly. It is possible to take any point on which 
enlightenment is desired, and to get the gist of the law on that 
subject in a few minutes.”—TEACHERS’ WORLD. 


Revised Edition, 75. 6d. 
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But it emphasised, on the one hand, that the producer was entitled 
to such a reward of labour as would enable him to maintain with 
decency his station and, on the other hand, that all methods of securing 
profits by methods of monopoly or by exploiting the ignorance of the 
purchaser were immoral. These principles were unfortunately aban- 
doned by the nineteenth century economists in favour of an automatic 
but supposedly beneficent ‘* natural order ’’ under economic law. The 
attempt of the essays here published under the auspices of the Christian 
Social Council is to examine the scholastic theory and to discover what 
is the application to present day conditions of the ethical principles 
which dictated medieval economics. The inherent absurdity of the 
contention that there can be such a thing as over-production is exposed 
and the conclusion is reached that the root-evil lies rather in a failure 
in the mechanism of distribution. The pursuit of The Just Price 
points, not only to price-stabilisation instead of speculation, but to 
wage-stabilisation at a level which the wealth of a machine civilisation 
would seem to justify. In one of the most valuable of the papers 
Mr. Demant fastens upon the superstition that “* naturally ” credit 
must be dependent upon gold supply. It is a sign of the times that a 
group, chiefly clerical, in its desire to reinstate ethical principles in the 
economic world, should have reached a conclusion singularly similar to 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s plea for a managed currency. This volume is 
useful in itself, and a needed protest against the nonsense that the 
Church must not concern itself with anything but generalities. 


No Goodness in the Worm. By Gay Taytor. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The dust-cover assures us that this novel deals with its theme 
‘“‘ without taking the ordinary iine of vulgarity.”” The author’s own 
line is not particularly interesting. It is to be feared that Lady 
Chatterley has let loose a swarm of chatterboxes, just as Charlotte 
Bronté’s masterpiece released a good deal of hot air. The three weird 
women, the silly husband and the ignoble savage, who compose the 
weedy quincunx of No Goodness in the Worm, are mere lay-figures of 
the newer naturalism. On the other hand, the rustic background of 
their sordid complications is dwelt upon with tedious sentimentality, 
and the book as a whole is as confused as the features of its heroine, 
of whom we are told that, ‘‘ With her fair colouring, she might have 
been one of Nature’s dairymaids, but intelligence had sharpened the 
contours of her face and disillusion had given her the sulky mouth of a 
Cimabue angel.” 


Adiés! By L. and V. S. Bartierr. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

There seems little to add to the publisher’s description on the 
jacket. Adids is ‘“‘a glamorous historical romance of California in 
the ‘ Fighting ’Fifties.”’? Those who like their local colour laid on 
thick will doubtless very much enjoy the glamour of “‘ the Bartletts.”’ 
If the less adventurously-minded reader prefers descriptions of frijoles 
refritos and tortillas de maiz to those of the caballero and the estocada 

-the final thrust of the sword that ends a victim’s agony—he may 
please himself and linger over some pages while skipping others. 
The book is unusual in that it ends better than it begins. The last 
few pages, telling of the death of Francisco el Puma, the romantic 
outlaw, and of his dramatic message to his sister’s lover, are very 
skilfully managed. The story should be highly successful as a ** talky.” 


The Dying Alderman. By Henry Wape. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Wade’s popularity among the more intelligent and critical of 
mystery “fans” is secure. It will not be shaken by The Dying 
Alderman. 'The plot of the book is intricate but never wearisomely 
complex, the writing is economical and adequate, and the characters 
are real enough to stir our interest in them as well as in the murder. 
But the problem is a little too easily solved. The unpractised reader 
will spot the murderer within a dozen pages of the murder, and to 
the practised reader not only the murderer’s identity but also his 
motive will be soon apparent. This implies a flaw in the workmanship 
of a detective story; and yet it would be a pity for intending readers 
to be deterred from buying the book. Its merits are such that, in 
spite of its defects as a mystery, it is well worth reading as a novel. 


The Pavilion by the Lake. By A. J. Rees. 7s. 6d. 


*** A monstrous crime,” he observed with a grave countenance. 
“The thing is to get hold of the murderer. What do you propose 
to do next’’? Ingram reflected fora moment. ‘ I thought of inter- 
viewing the household, sir. It would be as well to ascertain 
Mr. Altamount’s movements last night.”’’ When the chief constable 
and the local inspector talk like that, the experienced reader will not 
expect a brilliant story. The murderer of Mr. Altamount is obvious 
from the beginning, and Mr. Rees’s manner of exposing him is tediously 
long. A poor story, in the early pages of which we lose our trust in 
the author’s accuracy when he shows that he considers ‘‘ Lord George 
Lansford ” and “ Lord Lansford ” are homonyms. 


When No Man Pursueth. By Davin SHarr. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Sharp’s technique, even in his first novel, is superior to his 
invention. He tells his story as a mystery story should be told, and 
his conclusion is not an anti-climax; but the story itself is a little 
thin. Professor Fielding awakens one day to the fact that someone 
is trying to murder him and his servant; then, when the attempts 
fail, he and his medical attendant—the latter evidently mistaken for 
the servant—are kidnapped, taken a voyage, and on their return 
treated as lunatics. There is a certain mild excitement in this perse- 
cution and in the way the professor counters it, but on the whole 
the thing falls a little flat. 


Lane. 


’ 


Essays. 
25s. 
In Huneker Mr. Mencken has a subject fitted to his own flamboyant, 
boisterous temper. Huneker was a poor critic, but he was a great 
enthusiast. He boosted many strange aliens into prominence in 
America ; and he never erred on the side of understatement or meanness. 


By J. Huneker. Introduction by H. L. Mencken. Laurie. 





Mr. Mencken calls him eclectic ; he was rather indiscriminate, and the 
mere hint of heresy, moral, social or artistic, drove him into frenzies 
of ecstasy. Huneker was a good showman, whose gusto entranced 
rather insensitive people, and often made them admire what is 
admirable. This volume is fairly representative of his work. 


The Story of Religion. By C. F. Porrer. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

A popular sketch of various religions, as seen in the lives of their 
founders and prophets, Mr. Potter’s book will appeal to readers who 
like their information glib. Mr. Potter’s sense of proportion may be 
gauged from the fact that Mrs. Eddy is given eighteen pages, Joseph 
Smith nine, and William Miller seven, while Jesus Christ has sixteen, 
Thomas Aquinas thirteen, and George Fox three. The book is written 
in a gritty staccato style, and shows no original learning. 

The Empty House. 
7s. 6d. 


A reprint of some of Mr. Blackwood’s best stories of revenants ; there 
are other subjects, but most of the tales concern the reappearance of 
the dead in places stained by crime, and hence the book is rather 
monotonous, but rarely unconvincing reading. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tis are several important recordings this month, the 


By ALGERNON BLackwoop. Nash and Grayson, 


first of which is Felix Weingartner’s transcription of 

Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata for full orchestra. 
It is played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Felix Weingartner, and is a really fine performance (Col., 
five 12-in. discs, LX 43-7). This magnificent work, one of 
Beethoven’s last contributions to pianoforte music, is so rarely 
played by pianists owing to its length and technical difficulties, 
that we should be profoundly grateful to Herr Weingartner and 
the Columbia Company for making this record. In a case like 
this, where the music is hardly confined by the limitations of the 
instrument for which it was originally written, there may even be 
a gain in its transcription on a larger scale. No one at the present 
day understands or interprets Beethoven’s music better than 
Herr Weingartner, and he has done a difficult task exceedingly 
well. It seemed to me that the end of the long slow movement 
was rather weakly instrumented and unlike anything that 
Beethoven would have written if he had scored this music for 
orchestra himself, but the rest of the sonata, and particularly 
the fine allegro of the last mcvement, come out excellently. I 
strongly recommend this record to everyone. 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


Such stuff as Blues 


are made on 








My dear Ronnie, 


| hear from Peter you’re in the running for your 
We haven’t had a Blue in the 
family since your Great-uncle James played chess 


for Oxford. 


And to think that only a year ago one set at tennis 


Blue. I’m so glad! 


used to tire you out? But I always did say it was 
largely a matter of your food, and Dr. Carter 
agreed. It was he who put you on to that scrunchy 
Vita-Weat instead of ordinary bread. Well, | 
know what Vita-Weat has done for me and my 
indigestion, and I’m delighted to know it has worked 
such wonders with you. 

limagine you won’t ever again go stodging yourself 
on masses, of undercooked starch. Dr. Carter says 
Vita-Weat contains—but there, I expect you learn all 
about vitamins and such-like things at Cambridge... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


—=ZFREAN 











Makers of Famous Biscuits 








| 


PHEW! 


S these words are being written the thermometer is 

94° in the shade. Who knows what it will be when 
they are being read—perhaps below freezing ?—well, 
no—let us say instead perhaps decidedly autumnal ! 
Such are the eccentricities of our climate. 


All of which has a bearing upon our special study— 
clothes comfort. 


Clothes comfort is not simply a question of a light suit 
in warm weather and a heavy one in cold. The benefits 
of the suitable material are too often lost through some 
other factor, something you may never have thought of. 
For instance, where should the weight of a jacket or coat 
be carried for comfort? On the neck, on the back, on 
the shoulders or on all three equally? Such a refinement 
may never have occurred to you yet its neglect may cause 
you to dislike and even abandon a suit of the most appro- 
priate and likeable material. 


Goss suits are balanced suits. They are so made and 
fitted that the weight of the material is distributed 
absolutely correctly. That is why a new Goss suit has 
the comfort of your old holiday “ jacket and slacks.” 


It is also the reason why it retains its shape even when 
old. 


A suit thus balanced appears, of course, balanced to 
the eye as well. A man standing in a new Goss suit 
has not that strange look so often associated with a new 
suit. He looks, as he is, quite unconscious of his clothes, 


and new or old that is the acme of clothes comfort. 

A Goss Lounge Suit or Overcoat of the finest materials 
and workmanship, and comparable with the best 
clothes obtainable in London, costs from Seven to 
Ten Guineas. The Goss Brothers do all the cutting 
and fitting themselves. Other contributing factors to 
reasonable charSes are trading for cash, and their 
modest first-floor premises in Newgate Street, almost 
opposite the Post Office Tube Station. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 


London, E.C. 1 
City 8259. 
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The arrangement of Schumann’s Carnaval Suite, played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra and conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald (Col., three 12-in. dises, D 1840-2) and originally made 
for the Russian ballet, is not so successful. In transcription 
much of the original clearness and delicacy has been lost 
and the general effect is crude. 

There are two excellent records of Brahms’s Sonata No. 3 in 
D Minor, played by Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel (H.M.V., 
three 12-in. discs, C 1923-5), and Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto 
in D Major, Op. 35, played by Mischa Elman and the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli (H.M.V., 
four 12-in. dises, DB. 1405-8). The playing and recording of the 
Sixth Brandenburg Concerto in B flat by Sir Henry Wood and 
orchestra (Col., two 12-in. dises, LX. 41—2), in any case not one 
of Bach’s best works, is rather poor. 


* * * 


I was interested to hear Ravel’s “ Bolero,” which was given in 
London for the first time last year, in two records made by 
Willem Mengelberg and the Concertgubouw Orchestra (Col., 
two 12-in. dises, LX. 48-9). Most of this piece consists of a 
plaintive Spanish air scored for solo wind-instruments and kettle- 
drum and repeated a number of times with little variation. The 
air is attractive and gains by its repetition and the monotony 
of the castanet-like accompaniment, but the orchestral climax 
at the end is weak. It is, however, an unusual piece of music, 
excellently recorded. 

There are no operatic and very few pianoforte records worth 
mention. Liszt’s ‘‘ Campanella,’ played by William Murdoch 
(Col., one 10-in. disc, DB. 171), and Chopin’s Nocturne in 
F Minor, played by Mark Hambourg (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, 
C 1921), with Schumann’s Novelette in F on the reverse, are com- 
petent. The performance by M. Marcel Dupré, the organist of 
Notre Dame, of César Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Variation 
(H.M.V., one 12-in. dise, D 1843), is beautifully articulated but 
somehow lifeless. This can hardly be the fault of the recording, 
which is admirable. 


* * * 


The best of a number of bad dance records is ** I’m falling in 
love again, Waltz,” played by Jack Payne and the B.B.C. dance 
orchestra (Col., one 10-in. disc, CB. 106). 

G. P. 


About Motoring 


A REMARKABLE NEW 
STUDEBAKER 


T this season of the year every motoring journalist must 
A tackle a morning mail consisting of vast envelopes. 
They normally contain an invitation, either to a dinner 
or to a trade show flanked by a sandwich and cocktail buffet ; 
and many sheets of typewritten panegyrics about the models 
which some manufacturer proposes to market for the ensuing 
season. I personally refuse all such invitations, as it is easier to 
form a just opinion of the new cars in an atmosphere which is 
entirely sober, and aloof from the extremely clever salesmanship 
devised by modern managers. Out of a huge pile of such sheafs, 
I select this week the new Studebaker ‘“* Commander,” as being 
intrinsically one of the most interesting of the new chassis, and 
tolerably distinct from typical British tendencies. The 1930 
‘** Commander ” was a pleasant straight eight, but has been lifted 
clean out of the ruck for 1931 by means of an entirely new 
transmission. It is not a cheap car, for the brougham edition is 
catalogued at £675. Neither is it light, for it scales something 
over a ton and a half. In trade demonstrations it is not using 
more than one gallon of petrol each eighteen miles; but the 
experience of the last year or two with smaller engines of this 
type threatens some difficulty in maintaining real fuel economy 
over a prolonged mileage. But it is unquestionably a most 
attractive car on the road; and one of the largest British 
dealers goes so far as to consider it in a class by itself. 


* * aa 


The transmission is decidedly novel. The gearbox, like nearly 
all American boxes, contains but three gears. It embodies a 
freewheel, which operates only on second and third gears, and 
which can, should the driver so desire, be put clean out of action 
on all gears. This is done when the car is running on top or on 
second, by taking out the clutch, depressing the knob of the 
gear lever, and pushing the lever an inch or so past the position 
at which the gear is obtained with the freewheel in action. Time 
will show whether the ability to lock the freewheel is worth 
having, or not; obviously, the designer has discovered some merit 


eae 


which appeals to him; but neither in theory nor on the road is 
the advantage specially clear to an outsider, except that a driver 
who is not accustomed to a freewheel will feel more at home jn 
awkward traffic if the car is set to function minus a freewheel, 
The absence of a freewheel on first and reverse gears has clear 
merit from the standpoint of “safety first.” It simplifies 
manceuvring in a confined space, e.g., a packed garage or an 
Alpine hairpin; and it permits bottom gear to be used as a 
brake on really precipitous hills. For the rest, the delights of 
the transmission must be sampled to be appreciated. Bottom 
gear is used to get the car into motion, and the change from first 
to second gear is made on the clutch in the normal manner, 
During the day’s run all changes between second and top, up or 
down, can be made without touching the clutch. It is true that 
a first-class driver who knows his car perfectly can partially 
ignore his clutch, whatever car he is driving. But a novice can 
ignore the clutch on this Studebaker. To change up from top to 
second, he merely shifts the lever into neutral, makes a tiny 
pause, and slips the lever into top. To change down from top to 
second, he eases the throttle, pauses a moment with the top gear 
still engaged, and then pushes the lever into second; he will 
hear no sound but a faint snick. The bogey of gear-changing is 
thus entirely eliminated. In addition, the car can be coasted in 
extreme silence on either of its two top gears, when no sound at all 
will be audible but the quiet sizzle of the tyre treads on the road, 
This facility is largely responsible for the fuel economy of the 
vehicle, 18 miles a gallon being a phenomenally low figure for 
a machine weighing 32 ewt. and carrying an eight-cylinder engine. 
Its impetus is considerable, and it is easily possible to coast at 
45 miles an hour on the level between a couple of easy curves, 
whilst descending slopes can be covered at speed in the most 
delightful fashion. On top gear, with a full load and the engine 
working hard, a speed of about 80 miles an hour can be attained; 
and even this gait is smooth, as the big engine is never working 
really hard. Second gear is of the “silent”? type, and steep 
hills can be climbed genuinely fast without fear of drowning 
conversation inside the car. The freewheel, of course, comes 
automatically into action whenever the lever is set for it, and 
the car is allowed to over-run the engine. 
* * * 

A car which is speedy and possesses a freewheel requires good 
brakes, and this point has not been overlooked. The suspension 
is of the normal Transatlantic type; that is to say, it is more 
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BACH, 


Violin Concerto in E Major. Leon Zighera (Violin) and 
Orchestra conducted by Anthony Bernardo, Decca. 


12-in. D.14-15. 4/6 each, 
PROKOFIEFF. 
Overture on Jewish Themes. Victor Salon Orchestra. 
Victor, 10-in. VX 1. 4/6 each. 
RACHMANINOFF. 


“Isle of the Dead.” Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 








conducted by S. Rachmaninoff, Victor. 12-in, V. 14-16. 
(Album.) 10/9 each. 

WAGNER. 
Tannhauser — Overture and Venusberg Music (Paris 
Version). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Victor. 
12-in. V.17-19. (Album.) 10/9 each. 


Send a post card to-day for our new List. 


FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS and RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 
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The Spectator says 
about Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s pamphlet 


WHAT THE SIMON 
REPORT MEANS 


“Tt would be impossible to set out 
the main findings and facts of the 
Simon Report in a more convenient 
compass or to describe them in a 
more lucid manner. The pamphlet 
gives the average reader exactly 
what he needs in order to keep in 
his mind a correct conspectus of 
what the report contains.’’ 


Everyman says — ‘‘No better intro- 
duction to it (The Simon Report) 
could be wished for.’’ 


Christian World says —‘‘ Mr. Ratcliffe 
is one of the first authorities in this 
country upon Indian problems. His 
explanation of the Simon Report is 
clear, concise and non-partisan.”’ 


One 
Shilling 
Net 


32 pages and Map 


At all bookstalls, most bookshops and 
newsagents, 
or 
Post Free 1s. 2d. from the publishers 


THE NEW 


STATESMAN 


10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

















Sayings of Famous Men. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


Speaking o n Parliamentary Reform in 1831, Lord Brougham 
said, * ee deferred enhances the price at which you 
must purchase safety and peace.’ Ponder this thought— 
because delay in assuring enhances the price you must pay 
to secure safety and peace in your old age. 





Assurance will never cost you less than it does to-day- 
By to- morrow an illness may have made you uninsurable. 
The moral is plain! Assure while you are young and 
healthy. The ideal policy for a young man is the 


BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 
of 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


It gives life cover at low cost and contains valuable options 
to change its nature according as varying circumstances 
may arise. 


Write for Booklet ‘““AD.7” 


e STAN DARD 


re 
SSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec« 
1SaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GCEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


RN 


The Prince of Wales’s Appeal. 


“TI appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. 1 appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the ACerchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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A Great Work with a Great Object. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 170 girls 

will receive proper home influence and domestic training. £10,000 is 

required to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
lease send a contribution. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 














1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
for all branches of the Society’s work. 


Patrons: Tuer Majesties THE KinG anpD QueEN, H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Countess OF HarREwoop, Frecp-MarsHaL H.R.H. THE Duke oF CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF Wares, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H,. Crayton, Esq. Deputy Chairman: LorD DARYNGTON. Chairman of 
“ Arethusa’”’ Committee : Howson F. Devitt, Esq. Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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comfortable on rough straights than the average British springing, 
but permits a fair amount of roll in fast cornering. I hope some 
day to sit over springs which are really soft over bumps, and yet 
allow no lateral sway when a car is driven hard along a winding 
course; but these opposed ideals remain incompatible for the 
present. It is necessary to remember that a freewheel guarantees 
increased durability for the engine and drive, but involves 
considerable additions of stress for the brakes. The designer 
claims that wheel “‘ shimmy ” or ‘‘ wobble ’”’ has been eliminated. 
An unusual accessory is the provision of a concealed aerial in 
the roof for use with a wireless receiver. This car deserves to 
take rank with the new Daimler as one of the very easiest cars 
to drive. It is notorious that the better-class American cars 
need no longer be disposed of after two seasons’ hard work, and 
their appearance is becoming as durable as their mechanism, 
thanks to chromium plating and cellulosed steel panelling. At 
£675 this car is most decidedly cheap. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


URING the past week markets have assumed a much 
friendlier appearance, prices in many sections having shown 
an appreciable advance. There are few indications, 

however, that the general public is buying; the recovery seems to 
have been due partly to bear closing and partly to large invest- 
ment purchases by insurance offices and investment trusts. 
Still, there is some evidence of a more hopeful feeling, and 
it may be that we have seen the worst of the market depression. 
West Ham 5 per cent. New Stock, which was recommended in 
these Notes on July 5th at 96} is now 98}, ex interest paid on 
Monday. The South American troubles are an unpleasant 
feature, and come just at a time when the Argentine railways are 
due to declare their final dividends. The hardy investor who 
seizes the opportunity to pick up Buenos Aires Southern Ordinary 
at 96 and Buenos Aires and Pacific Ordinary at 81 will probably 
make money. 

The German and British arbitrators have awarded the Lena 
Gold Fields the sum of just under £13,000,000 against the Russian 
Government. No one would be more surprised than the directors 
if the company were to receive one quarter of that sum, but if it 
has any regard for its future relations with the outside world, the 
Russian Government will make some arrangement with the 
company. According to the Frankfurter Zeitung, the following 
concessions have been dissolved, and the industries taken over 
by the Soviet Government : 

1. The A.G. fur Konzessionsunternehmungen, Berlin, owning 
the large Tiefenbacher button-factory at Moscow ; 
2. The A.G. fur Zelluloid-und Galalitherzeugnisse ** Cellugal,” 

Berlin, working a factory at Moscow ; 

3. The Polish firm G. B. Raabe (woodnails and frames) ; 
4. The Latvian firm L. M. Reiser, making lead and zinc- 
wires ; 

5. The French ‘‘ Produits Photographiques et Plastiques ”’ 
and the ‘* Société Industrielle de Matiéres Plastiques *’ (Simp) 
working a factory of celluloid products and a factory for films 
and sensitive paper at Perejaslawl-Salesski. 

These concessions have been cancelled by agreement with the 
holders, but one cannot escape the uncomfortable feeling that 
where the amount involved is large, as in the case of the Harriman 
concession, one or two big German concessions and the Lena 
Gold Fields, the Russian Government endeavours to find other 
means of cancellation. 


* * a 


As was mentioned in these notes a few weeks ago, an arrange- 
ment has been come to between the German-Dutch and the 
American groups interested, of the long outstanding dispute as 
to patent rights in connection with sound films. An official 
statement gives more information than the previous communica- 
tion, and from this it appears that the German-Dutch group, con- 
sisting of the Allgemeine Electrizitacts-Gesellschaft, Siemens 
and Halske and the Kuechenmeister-Tonbild Syndicate, will 
receive all the licence payments in respect of the use of sound 
films in the Irish Free State, Dutch East Indies, Germany, Danzig, 
Sarre, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, “zechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Roumania, 
whilst the American producers, represented by a subsidiary of the 
Western Electric Company, and the Radio Corporation, will 
receive the payments for the United States, Canada, Australia, 
British India and Russia. In Great Britain the revenues are to 
be pooled in a collective fund for four years. The following 
countries are excluded from the convention : Argentine, Belgium, 
Brazil, British Guiana, Colombia, Chile, Costa-Rica, Cuba, San 
Domingo, West Africa, Egypt, France, Indo-China, Greece, 
Honduras, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Madagascar, North 


Africa, Palestine, Panama, Paraguay, Poland, Portugal, San 
Salvador, South Africa, Spain, Syria, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


* * * * 


The amounts to be paid by the producers of sound films are 
fixed at $500 per reel on production, $250 per reel for export and 
import, $127 per reel for films in special languages, and $100 per 
reel for international films. In the case of export and import 
films, however, the payments in Germany are to be reduced to 
$623 per reel. The public will benefit by interchangeability and 
the fact that the pooling of technical skill should result in better 
reproduction. It is distressing, however, to note that in this 
particular connection the role of Great Britain appears to be 
limited to paying and not receiving. 

* a * 


The Algemeen Handelsblad of Amsterdam has published a table 
showing the output of the principal American motor-car factories 
during the first half of 1929 and 1930, and the following extracts 
therefrom are of interest as showing the vogue of some of the 
best known American makes : 


Automobiles. 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1929 June 30, 1930 

Buick 71,585 52,956 
Chevrolet 427,460 391,281 
Chrysler .. 44,917 36,396 
De Soto 32,726 23,107 
Dodge 67,169 42,428 
Essex 127,700 44,252 
Ford 683,675 684,526 
Hudson 37,932 20,546 
Nash 64,707 28,367 
Oldsmobile 53,323 33,431 
Packard 23,155 15,796 
Plymouth 46,246 33,744 
Studebaker 40,204 30,945 


Willys Knight .. 23,053 20,749 


These figures, it should be noted, refer to production and not to 
sales, but according to the American papers the Studebaker 
Corporation has announced that its sales for the first half of the 
current year represented a cash value of $68,320,000 as compared 
with $167,430,000 for the corresponding period of 1929. This 
shows the effect of the American business depression on the sale 
of cars. A. Emit Davies. 











The American Point of View 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


has aroused much controversy with his 
book on the United States entitled 


What’s Right 
with America 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 

S. K. RATCLIFFE in News Chronicle: ‘] 
believe his is the only unqualified eulogy of 
the United States written by one of our 
fellow-countrymen in the present century.’’ 


Daily Telegraph: ‘‘In every respect this is a 
highly readable volume, which is calculated to 
provoke much discussion.”’ 


OSBERT BURDETT in Saturday Review: ‘‘ The 
reader is warned from the start that Mr. 
Huddleston is writing of roses and, for the 
time being, is not touching upon any thorns. 
The real distinction of the book, the character 
that makes it fresh and instructive, is that the 
author has undoubtedly caught the American 
point of view.”’ 


HARRAP 
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